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A CORNER AT THE DANCING CLASS 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN PANTOMIMES 


e on their scheme of 
de out a sufficiently 


good case for the proposed increase of the Fleet. With few 
hat it is necessary for the 


exceptions, all Englishmen agree t essa’ 
country to havea Navy strong enough to protect its interests, 
and every one who has a right to an opinion on the subject 
seems to hold that at present, if attacked, we should be 
exposed to the risk of terrible disasters. Whether the 
proposals of the Government are large enough, the public 
have no means of knowing; but, if we may trust dis- 
interested experts, it is certain that any less extensive plan 
would be wholly inadequate. So far, there is no very serious 
dispute about the matter ; but when we come to the question 
of ways and means, the case is widely different. Here, 
undoubtedly, Mr. Cremer truly represented the feeling of the 
Democracy when he grumbled about the fresh burdens which 
are to be imposed upon tax-payers. If we cannot have a 
sufficiently powerful Navy without paying more money, more 
money must of course be paid; but it has not been proved 
that the sums which are wanted could not be obtained by 
proper administrative reforms. That the Naval Department 
is economically managed no one is bold enough to assert. 
It is notorious that the system necessarily involves an immense 
amount of waste, and that a thrifty nation would long ago 
have compelled its rulers to adopt less extravagant methods. 
Had the Government, in proposing to strengthen the Navy, 
proposed at the same time to reform the Admiralty, they 
would have received general support not only in Parliament 
but in the country. Mr. Cremer and other Radicals have 
done good service by insisting on this point, and they will do 
well to “peg away” at it until the absolute necessity for 
change is universally recognised. 


Navat DEFENCE.—lIn the debat 
naval defence the Government have ma 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE.—During the discussion 
of this subject on Tuesday evening the House of Commons 
presented a spectacle of unanimity which is very rare in these 
days of bitter partisanship. The reason for this good-humour 
is obvious. Everybody was sincerely anxious to abate or 
abolish the evils complained of, and thé only divergence of 
opinion consisted in the manner of accomplishing this 
achievement. Sir J. Fergusson showed wisdom in pro- 
posing a modification of the terms of Mr. Buxton’s motion. 
Peremptorily to summon a Conference of the Powers would 
almost certainly lead to failure; to ascertain whether the 
Powers are willing to meet in this manner may possibly 
produce some practical result. Our remarks may appear to 
anti-slavery enthusiasts unduly cautious, if not pessimistic, but 
they are justified by well-known facts. Ever since the 
slavery question first began to stir the consciences of Christian 
men, England is the only country which, in her national 
capacity, has systematically endeavoured to abolish the traffic. 
England set the first example of freeing the persons held in 
bondage in her own colonies; and she has since spent 
millions of pounds and thousands of valuable lives in her 
endeavours to stop the export of slaves from Africa. No other 
nation can in this respect show such an honourable record. The 
Abolitionists of the United States deserve the highest credit 
for the courage with which they faced obloquy and persecu- 
tion, but for years they were in a hopeless minority, and the 
manumission of the Southern negoes was finally achieved by 
considerations of political expediency. Two of the greatest 
Colonial Powers next to ourselves, the Dutch and the Portu- 
guese, have never shown any ardour against slavery, in fact, 
if left to themselves, they would have preserved “the 
domestic institution” as it was sixty years ago. The anti- 
slavery ardour of the French is indicated by the fact that 
even now they allow their tricolour flag to act asa legal 
safeguard of the slave-merchant’s goods. As for the Germans, 
they area very new Colonial Power, but those persons must 
be very innocent who imagine that their invasion of the 
Dark Continent is primarily due to a desire to put an end ‘to 
slavery. When we add to these considerations the preva- 
Jence of slavery as a time-honoured institution in Turkey, 
Arabia, and Persia; as well as the fact, clearly brought out 
by Mr. H. H. Johnston, that the negro tribes are quite as 
eager to enslave each other as the Arab raiders are to enslave 
the negroes ; it must be admitted that the task proposed by 
Mr. Buxton is one of a very difficult character, and one in 
which we shall have few, if any, sincere allies, 


Srr Ricnarp WeExBsTER.—Political passion must indeed 
be running high in this country when an eminent lawyer of 
such irreproachable character as the Attorney-General is 
arraigned in the House of Commons for grossly dishonour- 
able conduct. Sir William Harcourt brought that charge 
against Sir Richard Webster’ in the first instance and 
although he subsequently tried to tone it down to an impu- 
tation of unfairness, the amende was made with too ill a grace 
to serve as an adequate withdrawal. That the Attorney- 
General made a blunder in his speech by confusing the date 


of one letter with that of another is perfectly true. But'tiis --~ 


mistake was committed after Sir William Harcourt had made 
his attack, and it was not included, therefore, in the act of 
impeachment. That rested upon no evidence worthy of the 
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£ Commons listened to weaker 
intention of entering at 
ght to have taken place. 
ple of the base conduct 


name 3 never has the House 0 
argumentation. But we have no 
length into a debate which never ou, 


Sir Richard Webster is no more capa 
imputed to him than Sir William Harcourt himself. There 


is not aman at the Bar but knows it to be $0 ; ca a 
who would not accept the Attorney-General’s wor 
sufficient vindication. It is a most mistaken ies 
part of the Gladstonites to fling mud about in a ssa 
Some few pellets may stick here. and there, but t © as 
of the throwers will be indelibly begrimed. Even in : 
present instance, the party has suffered much pene ah 
only in reputation but in cohesion. The abuse set : 
been showered upon Sir Horace Davey and the other e - 
stonian lawyers of eminence who left the House sooner t a 
help by their votes to blacken Sir Richard Lente = 
fame,’ will not render them more inclined to ‘follow sir 
William Harcourt on future occasions. Even before this 
incident, there was a perceptible rift in the Separatist lute, 
which Mr. Gladstone may find it difficult to mend. 


Two QueEns.—We live in an extremely democratic age, 
but even Democrats found something to interest them in the 
visit of Queen Victoria to Queen Christina at San Sebastian. 
A more picturesque meeting has not taken place for many a 
day. It seems to have been brought about simply by a 
womanly impulse on the part of the two Queens themselves, 
and we cannot doubt that, when it was over, their only regret 
was that it had not lasted a little longer. In some respects 


’ Queen Christina is one of the most striking figures of the 


present age. The people over whom she rules as Queen 
Regent have always found it hard to submit to foreigners, 
and many of them are either fanatical Republicans, or still 
more fanatical Anarchists. Yet she has experienced little 
difficulty in discharging the functions of her great office, and 
the Monarchical principle seems to command deeper respect 
to-day in Spain than it did in the lifetime of her husband. 
This success she owes not to any charm of manner, 
but simply to strength of intellect and character, and 
the best wish that can be formed for the Spaniards as a 
nation is that during the minority of her son they may con. 
tinue to benefit by the qualities which have already enabled 
her to do so much for her adopted country. It must have 
given Queen Victoria genuine pleasure to meet so remark- 
able a ruler, and we may be sure that it was not less 
agreeable for Queen Christina to have an opportunity of 
talking with the most famous of Constitutional Sovereigns. 
They could not have found a more appropriate meeting- 
place than San Sebastian, which is intimately associated 
with one of the most stirring eras in the history both of 
England and of Spain. 


Hampsteap Heatu ExTension.——Although the success 
of this movement was assured many months ago, it was not 
until last Saturday that, at a meeting held at the Duke of 
Westminster’s house, the Executive Committee laid their 
formal report before the subscribers to the fund. A most 
excellent work has been achieved, the value of which 
will be more and more appreciated as London stretches 
out its brick-and-mortar battalions further and further 
into the green fields) Hampstead Heath, with the 
additional 260 acres now secured by purchase from Lord 
Mansfield and Sir Spencer Wilson, will form one of 
the finest and most picturesque pleasure-grounds of which 
any citycan boast. The County Council should lose no 
time in adapting this newly-acquired area to the require- 
ments of the public. As a pleasure-ground it needs little 
or no embellishment—it is already a model park; but 
more footpaths will probably be required, and it will have 
to be made more accessible from the southern boundary, the 
region beyond which is inhabited by a dense, and rather poor, 
population. Let us hope that the County Council will show 
more boldness and speed in acquiring open spaces than did 
their predecessors. Parliament Fields might have been 
secured for the public twenty years ago for much less money 
than has now been paid, if the Board of Works had had the 
pluck and foresight to undertake the purchase; and, even 
lately, the scheme narrowly escaped shipwreck, but for the help 
afforded by the three Northern vestries, by the Charity 
Commissioners, and by the liberal subscriptions of private 
persons. If, as Lord Hobhouse eloquently observed the 
other day, we can impress upon Londoners the real unity of 
London, the general body of ratepayers will cease to grumble 
at local improvements, which are really intended for the 
benefit of the whole community. a 


SAILORS AND SHIps.——The subscribers to the Lifeboat 
Institution may point with just pride to the splendid record 
of philanthropic work their liberality has accomplished. In 
his interesting speech at the annual meeting, Mr. Chamber- 
lain quoted statistics showing that the rate of mortality 
among sailors at sea is steadily and largely diminishing. 
The loss of life is still too large, nor can there be much 
doubt that a certain proportion of unseaworthy vessels 
‘manage to get tosea. But -philanthropy is gaining ground 
at every point, and the time seems not very remote when 


_ the loss of life in the English mercantile marine will not be 


greater than the perilous nature of the service renders 


_declined to have anything more to do 
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inevitable. As regards the part played by our Sines: 
this work of humanity, they can claim to haye Hlgeen oats in 
six hundred and twenty-six lives last year, ie 
Institution also subsidised coast-boats which ter the 
hundred and seventy-four more people from a water One 
In one way and another, therefore, the RO Fale 
64,0002. kept some eight hundred poor shipwrecked ng of 
women alive, who would most certainly have died ais 
such fund been inexistence. But the money does a 
than this; it keeps alive and brings out among our i ta 
population that spirit of dare-devil heroism which laiq fie 
foundations of England’s Imperial greatness, Never 0g 
money better spent ; among all the benevolent institutions 
of this benevolent land none is worthier of support than tha 
Lifeboat Institution. And John Bull shows solid apprecia. 
tion of that fact by furnishing the funds out of hie Hoa 
purse, without waiting for one of those State invitations to 
contribute which no British subject may refuse, 


MuzzLinG THE GERMAN PREss.—The German Govern. 
ment is preparing serious trouble for itself by its plans 
for a new Press Law. It may be said that “coercion” in 
Ireland deprives Englishmen of the right to criticise any 
scheme of this kind which may be proposed in a foreign 
country. It would be ridiculous, however, to compare the 
system in force in Ireland with the scheme which is being 
discussed in Germany. Even now Irish journalists enjoy 
almost unlimited freedom in comparison with the liberty 
possessed by German journalists—a fact which would be 
speedily made plain to any Teutonic scribe who yentured tc 
say about Prince Bismarck half as much as Irish newspaper 
men say every day about Mr. Balfour. As for the new 
measure, it would, if accepted, place the German Press 
absolutely at the mercy of the Government. Fortunately 
for the Germans, there is not much chance that it will 
become law. Even the National Liberals, who haye so often 
come to the help of Prince Bismarck, complain that in this 
instance they are being asked to do more than can be 
reasonably expected of them ; and the Radical and Clerical 
parties are of course unanimous in protesting against pro- 
posals which are in no way necessary for the rigid control ol 
Anarchists. In Germany the time is past for this sort of 
legislation. Prince Bismarck is now an old man, and after 
him no statesman will be powerful enough to rule the 
country as he has done. The Government can hope te 
make itself permanently strong only by winning the respect 
and confidence of men of genuinely Liberal opinions and 
sentiments. 


' Gratis Sream-Boat Excurstons.—The London public 
are accustomed to cross bridges without paying toll, but a 
trip on a steam-boat for nothing is a decided novelty. Tals 
latter form of amusement, moreover, is of a kind which highly 
commends itself to the young Cockney. Students of police- 
reports will have noticed that when small boys rob tills, or 
otherwise acquire money feloniously, they frequently spend 
part of their ill-gotten gains in making excursions up and 
down the river on board of the penny boats, How much 


nicer, then, to be entitled to this recreation for nothing, and 
without any uneasy qualms of conscience! At ail events, 
The new 


Young Woolwich has taken kindly to this idea. 
Free Ferry (of which we give a description and illustrations 
on another page) seems to be rather too much of a success. 
The boats are crammed with children and older pers2:1s who 
travel to and fro for amusement, so that workmen who 
want to cross for business purposes cannot find accommoda- 
tion, and prefer to pay twopence for the use of the Great 
Eastern Company’s ferry boat. Perhaps, when the novelty 
wears off, the idlers will cease to come in such shoals, other- 
wise, for the protection of genuine travellers, it will become 
necessary to levy a small fee for the transit. 


Russtan Crepit.——The long-talked-of Russian Conver- 
sion scheme is launched at last under the benevolent 
patronage of the Rothschilds. Five loans are een 
the present operation, but the amount will not nearly sulic 


to pay all of them off in full, and it is, therefore, rare 
deal with the issue of 1870 in a lump, and the others by 11st" 
d that she3s 


ments. It shows how Russia’s credit has improve nee 
now able to exchange Four per Cent. Bonds at a few ae 
below par for Five per Cent. obligations which she issue ws 
than twenty years ago at 80. No doubt many other ne ; 
could show equal appreciation of credit, but in the G ot 
Russia it has occurred quite suddenly. a ee 
years the Stock Exchange has often discussed the like . : 
of the Czar finding himself compelled to reduce the ae) 
interest on the External Debt. Every Budget showed Pon 
deficit ; agriculture had fallen into a Siete nie 
through the competition of America and India in be aie 
ing; the rouble continuously depreciated in value ; nee 
could not be increased any further ; expen Td a wid 
undertakings seemed impossible to be checked. vr endl 
to all these other factors of ruin, there was . tts 
contingency of the Empire being rushed ae Oe atl af 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Russian bonds \ 

favour with British investor 


like 


rs, Rothschi 
s, or that Messrs - 


with financing th 


however, never lost 
he wou d 


The present Czar, 
ight result, 


unwieldy Empire. 
at to work to lop off 


courage. Resolved that, whatever m 
keep faith with his foreign creditors, he s 


ofitavle expenditure, and at the same time did what he 
on develop the intrinsic resources of his dominions. 
i "eat now have their reward in the establishment of 
"erat on about the same level as that of the 
Republic of Chili. 


These 
R ussian 
prospercus 


ae 


tun EIGHT Hours’ MovEMENT. Some Swiss social 
- are starting a Society which may exercise consider- 

‘e influence on what is called the Eight Hours’ Movement. 
ak abject is to secure, if possible, that common action 
eee en in the matter by the yarious nations of Europe. 
o is undoubtedly the true way in which to attack the 


reform 


ae Suppose the English Parliament were at once to 
Loniee tied the hours of labour should be limited to eight. 


Would the results be, on the whole, favourable to workmen? 
In some highly complicated industries no harm would 
pe done, because the artisans connected with them have few 
competitors in foreign countries. But many trades would 
be simply ruined by the new system. On the Con- 
tinent workmen would continue to labour ten or twelve 
day, or even longer ; and their employers would, 
there‘ore, find it easy to undersell the English producers, 
Ifthe eight hours’ rule is to be adopted, it must be adopted 
everywhere, SO that no one may be able to snatch from it 
an unfair advantage. Workmen who are interested in the 
matter ought to follow the example set in Switzerland, and 
deal with the question as an international” one. Their task 
would be difficult, but success might not be unattainable, 
since in every civilised country a great many people are 
already of opinion that eight hours’ work in the day is about 
as much as any man or woman can be fairly expected to do 
thoroughly. Let this opinion become general, and Govern- 
ments would soon be found willing enough to act upon it. 


hours 4 


Ramway REFRESHMENT Rooms. Earl Beauchamp’s 
Bill provided that no refreshment license should be renewed 
for a railway station unless it could be shown that waiting- 
room accommodation for passengers was provided apart 
from the place where intoxicating liquors were sold. ‘This 
proposition, though received with marked disfavour by 
most of the other Peers who spoke, seems in itself by no 
means unreasonable. <A railway bar, like every other bar, 
isapt tobe rather a noisy place, where the language, tov, 
especially during the later hours of the day, is not always of 
thechoicest description. In country towns, moreover, these 
railway bars are the favourite resort of residents who have 
no intention of travelling by the line, but who find the 
liquor (possibly) better, and the company more select, than 
inthe ordinary public-houses.~ Moreover, in the opinion of 
Mrs. Grundy, a young man of genteel occupation does not 
lose caste when seen in front of a railway refresh ment-bar, 
as he would in aregular “ pub.” He seems to be endowed 
temporarily with the privileges of a dond fide traveller, and 
charity, which thinketh no evil, may urge that he is probably 
imbibing nothing stronger than a bottle of Apollinaris. 
However this may be, we should warmly support Earl 
Beauchamp’s proposal if we thought that persons waiting at 
railway stations had no other place of shelter except the 
re(reshment-room. But is this the case? Our own personal 
experience says “No.” We cannot recall, outside London, 
a station, large or small, where it has been our lot to wait, 
where there has not been a waiting-room, other than the apart- 
ment devoted to the sale of intoxicants. And if this im- 
pression be generally true, Earl Beauchamp’s benevolent Bill 
seems to be unnecessary. 


Paracnvre Hrrorsm.——lIt has been said of parachutes, 
as of hailoons, that their very limited sphere of usefulness 
does not compensate for the risk to life which accompanies 
their use, The saying holds good generally, but Mr. 
Spencer's exploit at Calcutta seems to have accomplished a 
work of real importance. Had he merely ascended some 
thousands of feet in a balloon and descended ona parachute, 
as he previously did at Bombay, the assembled natives would 
have shouted “Wah! wah!” and have quietly wondered 


{terwarde . A . " 
wterwards at the incredible foolishness of Englishmen. But 
when Mr. Spencer braved the chance of almost certain death, 
sooner than break his covenant with the multitude, Hindoos 


and Mahomedans alike appreciated the moral courage and 
high sense of honour which generated such heroism. It was, 
in truth, a daring adventure to start forth skyward without 
any means of coming down to earth again, the balloon 
having neither ballast, valve, nor grappling-irons. Even 
the most reckless sailor on our coast would not care to 
be turned adrift in an open boat far from land, without 
Oars, sails, rudder, or food. Yet he would be much better 
circuanstaneed than Mr, Spencer was : the aéronaut had no 
Chance of being picked up in the heavens, as 4 castaway 
Sea es has‘on the ocean. No wonder, therefore, that the 

y,” by the astonishing spectacle of an apparently 
Sine human’ being daring such deadly peril sooner than 
break his word. They themselves will face death willingly 
enough for what they consider sufficient cause. But for 
Such a little matter as mere breach of faith-—no, the Asiatic 
tamits that he has not in him to offer. his life on .that altar. 
R ‘Sa touch above him, and deeply does he honour the man 
Who is capable of such sacrifice. 
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Irving ; Lady. Macbeth, iss Ellen Terry. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 Lo 5. 
Seats can be booked by letter or telegram. Carriages 1n—LYCEUM., 


( “LOBE.—KING RICHARD III.—Every ee 1.45, 

kes ’s_ Ty KING RICHARD Iil. uke o oster. Mr. 
RICHARD MANSFIELD. Box Office open daily from ro to 3.—Mr. E, D. Price, 
Manager. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE.—Sole Proprietress—Mrs. a EASE 
- NING, at Sev , THE GOLDEN LA “Misses Amy 
ig a tee MNeill, Oli h Webb: Messrs, Tom Wallace, A. C. 
Morgan, Algernon Syms, Ww, Steadman, J. B. Howe. W. Gardiner, W. Glenny, &c. 
Concluding with THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
SIGNOR VINCENZO BENEDETTO, 
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CHILDREN IN PANTOMIMES—A CORNER IN CLASS 


THE young damsels in M. Rénouard’s sketch are taking a few 
minutes’ well-earned rest, and are employing their leisure by 
criticising or admiring their fellow pupils who are still “working,” 
for Madame Katti Lanner’s little folk never characterise their 
labours as “dancing ”—practising their steps is serious “ work ” to 
them. They are not qualifying for the reputation of being the best 
waltzers in a ball-room, but for that blue ribbon of their profession, 
the grade of “premier sujet,” and a thumping salary from the 
manager of ‘Old Drury.” 


SIR THOMAS GLADSTONE, 


Wuo died at Fasque House, Kincardineshire, on March 2oth, was 
the eldest son of Sir John Gladstone, by his second wife, the 
daughter of Mr. Andrew Robertson of Dingwall. He was educated 
at Eton and at Oxford University. A few years later the University 
conferred on him the degree of D.C.L. When a young man he was 
for some time an unpaid Attaché to the British Embassy at Paris. 
He subsequently sat in Parliament for Queenborough (disfranchised 
in 1832), and successively for Portarlington and Leicester. All 
through life he remained a strict Tory, and disapproved of the 
political backslidings of his more celebrated younger brother, whom 
personally he closely resembled. He was a, skilful and devoted 
agriculturist, and by careful breeding raised a herd of pure-bred 
polled cattle to a high reputation, In 1835 he married Louisa, 
second daughter of Mr. Robert Fellowes, of Shottesham Park, Nor- 
folk, who survives him, and by whom he had issue three daughters 
and a son, John Robert Gladstone, Captain in the Coldstream 
Guards since 1888, who now succeeds to the title and estates. Sir 
Thomas Gladstone was appointed by Lord Beaconsfield Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Kincardineshire. Mr W. E. Gladstone was present at his 
prother’s funeral, which took place at Fasque on March 26th.—Our 
engraving is from a photograph b W. and D. Downe and 61 
Ebury Street, S.W. pee se ae : 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN 


Wuen the late Dr. Wordsworth, in 1885, resigned the See of 
Lincoln, he was succeeded by the Rev. Edward King, Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, where he was also Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology. The Bishop is the second son of the late 
Venerable Walter King, Archdeacon of Rochester, and Rector of 
Stone, Kent. He was born in 1829, and educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford. After his ordination he was for four years 
Curate of Wheatley, near Oxford; then for five years Chaplain 
and Lecturer at Cuddesdon College; and then for ten years 
Principal of the same Institution, which he quitted on being 
nominated Canon of Christchurch. At the time of his consecration 
Dr. King was regarded asa moderate Iligh Churchman, but since 
then he has become the subject.of what is known as the Lincoln 
Prosecution. The promoters of the suit allege that the Bishop has 
been guilty of sundry Romanising practices, such as using lighted 
candles before the Sacrament, administering wine mixed with 
water, making the sign of the Cross in the air, and drinking the 
‘ablutions,” after rinsing the chalice and paten. It is alleged by 
the ‘promoters that these apparently trivial points are of vital 
importance, inasmuch as they are employed as an outward and 
visible sign that the person using them claims the position of a 
priest offering a sacrifice, and that the Bishop of Lincoln asserts that 
he occupies this position, having stated that his ‘struggle is for the 
sacerdotal character of the Christian Ministry.” Jt is further 
alleged by the promoters that the above-mentioned practices have 
long ago been declared to be unlawful in the Church of England.— 
Our portrait is from a photograph by Samuel A. Walker, 
230, Regent Street, W- -- 


MR. SAMUEL CARTER HALL, 


Wuo died at his residence, 24, Stanford Road, Kensington, on 
March 16th, was born May gth, 1800, at the Garrison Barracks, 
Waterford. Although Irish by birth, he came of an old Devonshire 
family. He was the son of Colonel Robert Hall, of the 78th Regi- 
ment. Hall spent his youthful years in Cork, where in 1820 he 
published his first book. In 1822 he proceeded to London to study 
for the Bar, to which he was called in 1824, but he soon abandoned 
the law for literature, and gave all his time to the newspaper press, 
becoming a reporter in the Gallery of the House of Commons. In 
the same year he married Anna Maria Fielding, a lady of Irish 
birth, For many years they carried on an active literary co-partner- 
ship. Shedied in 1881, at the age of seventy-nine. Their first 
collaboration was in the Amzu/ef, an annual which Mr. Hall founded 
and edited. In 1838 Mr. Hall succeeded the poet Camptell in the 
editorship of the ew Monthly Magazine, and in 1839 he projected 
and brought out the Art Yournal, which gradually became a great 
success owing to his extraordinary energy and perseverance, and 
which he edited until 1880, when he resigned the management, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall produced jointly between 300 and 400 
volumes. His last work appeared in 1883—‘ The Retrospect of a 
Long Life.” In 1880 he received a pension from the Civil List of 
1so/, a year. Mr. Hall and his wife were strenuous advocates of 
the cause of temperance, and he himself helped to found, and was 
indefatigable in supporting, a large number of charitable institutions 
in London. The funeral took place on March 23rd in the church- 
yard of Addlestone, Surrey, where the remains of Mrs. S. C. Hall 
had been previously interred.—Our portrait is from a photograph 
by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 


SAN SEBASTIAN 


SAN SEBASTIAN, the Gibraltar of the North of Spain, as it has 
been aptly termed, where Her Majesty visited the Queen-Regent of 
Spain on Wednesday, is a place of considerable historical interest. 
It is situated on the Bay of Biscay, about twelve miles from the 
French frontier, and is built on a rocky peninsula, and forms an 
important military stronghold, possessing great naturaland artificial 
defences. Having been strongly fortified in early ages, San Sebas- 
tian became the key of Spain on the side of I’rance, and, conse- 
quently, figured prominently in the wars between the two countries. 
The most celebrated siege, however, was that of 1813, when the 
French garrison was captured by British troops under the Duke of 
Wellington ; the town being burnt to the ground. Another note- 
worthy siege was in 1836, in the First Carlist War, and the graves 
of those who fell in both conflicts are still to be seen. The houses 
have been rebuilt on a regular rectangular plan, numerous villas 
have sprung up in the environs, and of late years San Sebastian 
has become a fashionable watering place, being popularly known as 
the Brighton of Madrid, and it is thronged with visitors both from 
France and Spain. The public buildings are comparatively insig- 
nificant, but there is a theatre and a bull ring, while the excellent 
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sanls and bathing form a great attraction to the scorched out 
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THE RIGHT REV. EDWARD KING, D.D. MR. S. C. HALL 
Bishop of Lincoln ’ Writer and Critic, 
Now on his Trial for Alleged Illegal Practices in Church Ritual - Born May 9, 1800, Died March 16, 1389 


Born 1804. Died March 29, 1889 
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FACSIMILE OF A PRINT OF THE PERIOD FROM A SKETCH DRAWN BY AN OFFICER ON THE SPOT 


STORMING THE TOWN AND CA 
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The Queen has visited this week the graves of the British Soldiers killed in plete oe 
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inhabitants of the Spanish capital. There is a magnificent roadstead 
protected from enemy and tempest by the Isle of Santa Clara, and 
bordered by a beautiful promenade. In old Imperial days, the 
town was a favourite resort of the Empress Eugénie. The details 
of Her Majesty’s visit are given in our ee Court a article. 

The capture of the town of San Sebastian, which forms the 
subject of one of our illustrations, took place on August 31st, 1813. 
The siege lasted from June to September, and though the fortress 
was only garrisoned by 3,000 men hastily got together by the 
French during the tumult of defeat which succeeded the Battle of 
Vittoria, it was defended with such skill and bravery by General 
Rey that its subjection cost the allied army 3,800 men, 2,500 of 
whom were struck down in the final assault. Of these last 1,716 
were British. The final storming was conducted by General Graham, 
and though our men fought with the utmost dash and bravery, the 
result might yet have been different had it not been for a skilful 
artillery manceuvre. The British, who were vainly endeavouring to 
storm a rampart, were ordered to lie down, and an artillery fire was 
directed on the spot over their heads. The defenders were com- 
pelled to abandon their position, and one of the British shells having 
exploded a whole magazine of powder barrels, hand grenades, and 
other explosives, a space was cleared, through which our troops 
dashed, and practically won the day, the French being driven from 

oint to point, until the tricolour on the Cavalier was torn down by 
(entenant Gethin of the 11th Regiment. The town was burnt to 
the ground, and the plunder of the houses by the victorious soldiery 
and the various atrocities which were committed by our troops 
form one of the greatest blots on British military annals. 

When the town and outer fortifications were taken, the fortress 
of Monte Orgullo still remained in the possession of the French. 
Lord Wellington arrived on September Ist, and new batteries were 
at once constructed, and a withering fire directed against the fortress, 
but it was not until the 9th of September that the brave Governor 
and his heroic garrison capitulated and the siege terminated, after 
sixty-three days spent by the Allied troops in open trenches. 


THE SINKING OF H.M.S. “SULTAN” 


WE gave an account of the stranding of H.M.S. Sudian on the 
rocks off Comino last week, and now depict that ill-fated vessel in 
the act of sinking at 11.45 on the morning of the 14th inst. A 
heavy north-easterly gale was prevailing at the time, and forced the 
Sudian off the rocks on which she was lying into open water, where 
she sank at adepth of about eight fathoms. The upper part of 
the vessel remained out of water, and the salvage works were sub- 
sequently resumed ; but, according to a Daily News telegram on 
Monday, the prospects of saving the ship are exceedingly slight— 
in fact, the task appears almost hopeless. 


ST. ANNE'S ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


Axout a hundred gentlemen, including the Lord Mayor and 
other persons of distinction, dined on March 2oth at the annual 
banquet of this Charity, which, by permission of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, was held in Clothworkers’ Hall. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who occupied the chair, in proposing “Success to the 
Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Society,” made a strong appeal for 
help. He stated that the Society was entirely dependent on volun- 
tary contributions, and that an income of nearly 12,0007. was 
required. Three hundred and forty children were now maintained 
and educated at the Asylum at Redhill, and 160 more were seeking 
admission, 25 only of whom could, for want of funds, be admitted 
at the election in June; and, as this Institution was almost alone 
in its object of providing maintenance and education for children 
born in prosperity, and whose parents were now in adversity, it 
ought to meet with the hearty support of all right-thinking people. 
In answer to this appeal, subscriptions to the amount of 2,168/ were 
announced. 


THE ICE PALACE AT MONTREAL 


THE early part of the winter of 1888-9 was singularly mild in 
Canada. There was no severe frost, and a great paucity of snow, 
which latter phenomenon is always regarded as a calamity, for snow 
jis needed to make the roads over which the traffic in lumber and 
other produce is carried. By the time February had arrived, how- 
ever, frost had set in, with seasonable severity, and the Ice Palace, 
which is one of the great features of the Carnival, was once more to 
be seen glittering in the rays of the sun. Thousands of visitors 
from other parts of the Dominion and from the States flocked into 
the city at this time, and one of the principal attractions was the 
mimic attack on the Ice Palace by a number of snow-shoe clubs— 
each member carrying a torch. The Palace was defended by a 
valiant garrison, but it is their cue on these occasions, after a brief 
resistance, during which they singe their fingers with rockets and 
bombs, to yield gracefully to the snow-shoers, The Ice Palace, as 
transparent as the Palace of Truth, was brilliantly illuminated with 
fifty arc lights, and, as the variegated rockets shot to and fro, the ice 
assumed hues of every known shade.—Our engraving is from a 
photograph by Mr. A. T. Lane, of 2, Argyle Avenue, Montreal. 
This photograph was a novelty, having been taken on a moonlight 
night, and the plate received an exposure of eight minutes. 


AN OIL-FIRE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Last January one of the pipes which convey crude petroleum 
from the wells at Lima, Ohio, to South Chicago, Illinois, burst at 
the point where it passes through Cronn Point, Indiana, and for 
some hours the oil escaped at the rate of several barrels a minute. 
Telegrams were at once sent to the pumping stations to stop opera- 
tions; but,the flow could not be controlled until some forty acres 
had been flooded with petroleum. As much as possible of the oil 
was conducted to a ditch, at some distance from. the pipe and the 
railroad, and set on fire. The burning oil extended for 150 yards 
and the oil flowed faster than it would burn. The flame was very 
red and hot, and rose into the dense dark smoke sometimes as 
high as twenty feet. The smoke itself was exceedingly dense 
and heavy, and formed an impenetrable veil, rising some hundred 
feet high. 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL BANQUET 


THE Jubilee year of the Royal Agricultural Society was cele- 
brated on Tuesday night by a banquet at St. James’s Palace given 
(at the Queen’s command) by the Prince of Wales to the Council 
of the Society, of which the Queen has accepted the Presidency for 
thecurrent year. The Society was founded in 1839, chiefly through 
the exertions of Lord Spencer and the Duke of Richmond. The 
Jubilee will be celebrated in a still more important manner in June 
when a great Show will be held in Windsor Great Park, under 
the immediate patronage of Her Majesty, who has contributed 
largely towards the necessary expenses. The Prince of Wales, iu 
his speech at the banquet, gave, as he usually does on such occasions 
an interesting resumé of the good work done during the last filty 
years by the Royal Agricultural Society ; and it is to be hoped that 
the Society will be still more active in the future, for, in consequence 
of the, keen foreign competition, British agriculture needs every 
legitimate help it can get. Lord Cranbrook hinted that the 
Government were contemplating the establishment of a Ministry of 
Agriculture, and if the new Department were to open agricultural 
schools ali over the country, a healthy stimulus would given to the 
most ancient and necessary of all avocations, 
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THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDEN” one 

INAUGURATION Day at Washington was marked wit. nee ing 
rain, and, in the words of the New York etal, the aig a 
features of the Centennial Inauguration were ay : ‘iui 
umbrellas. Nevertheless, the popular enthusiasm eee i one 
damped, and when President Harrison stepped yi ST en 
platform outside the Capitol to take the Oath to the Gon 4 He. 
and to read his Address, there was no lack of Sagan’ br 
cheers which greeted him, The scene was cae ge ee ae 
not altogether unpicturesque. The crowd near the ae Ss 
closely packed to protect itself with der ic so as 
formed a deep fringe on its outskirts. The cavalry, 1m e abs 
coats, were moving about disconsolately at the ae eel 
Capitol grounds, and in the distance were the serrie Apes a 
military, in their red and blue uniforms, looking somew: at disp’ el 
by the torrential rains, As for President Harrison, he is 
his silk hat over his eyes, and protected by a large umbrella is 
over him, he bravely delivered the lengthy address in a sat phe 
considerable strength, but the pattering rain greatly ema a 
effect of his ulterances, which, however, were loudly applaude _ 
certain points, and particularly when he spoke of the Ae 
the people with him to “yield willing obedience to all the laws, 


ae, paeey as ” 
and each to every other citizen his equal civil and political rights. 


THE ARTISTS’ VOLUNTEERS’ NEW HEADQUARTERS 


On‘ the afternoon of Monday, March 25th, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, whe were accompanied by the Princesses Louise, Victoria, 
and Maud of Wales, opened the new headquarters of the 20th 
Middlesex (Artists’) Rifle Volunteers, at Duke’s Road, Euston 
Road. The building is in the Renaissance style. It includes 
officers’ rooms, dressing-1rooms, bath-rooms, and other conveniences 
beautifully fitted up, and, finally, a large hall, 100 feet by fifty-two 
feet, with a platform at one end, anda gallery at the other. _ The solid 
parquet floor forms an excellent parade-ground, and can also be 
used as a lawn-tennis ground, The building was erected from 
designs by the Colonel of the regiment, Colonel R. W. Edis, F.S.A., 
who acted as honorary architect. Over the entrance Is a large 
medallion executed by Mr. Brock, A.R.A, a lieutenant in the 
corps. At the time of the opening ceremony, the hall was in gala 
dress. The walls were hung with trophies of arms and banners, 
the platform was draped with -scarlet cloth, and on the wall behind 
it was a star-shaped trophy of rifles, swords, and bayonets. The 
Royal party were received by Sir F, Leighton, | P.R.A. (the 
Honorary Colonel), Colonel Edis, Major Ridge, Major Bruce, and 
Captain and Adjutant Gore Brown. Then came the usual pre- 
sentation of bouquets and delivery of cm 
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extending on the Thames, down to the Note 
coastwise to the Isle of Wight on the one hand 
on the other. The charges for each division var a to Harwich 
of water of the piloted craft ; from Gravesend 8 a the draught 
range from 18s. to 7/ 18s., and from the Downs to ee it may 
from 34. 4s. to 14/. 6s, Isle of Wight 
A pilot going on board a foreign ship i ‘ : 
loa pat by the ship. iad ikea interpreter, 
Stopping along the coast, the cutter is shown in our first ; 
tion on the look-out for any vessel signalling fora 3 i illustra. 
pilot on board takes his turn, and in the interim ive p oe Each 
selves by playing cards, spinning yarns, and sail them. 
chance of a job. Yon their 
When a vessel is sighted signalling for them, the cutt 
to it, the boat is lowered, the next man for duty idiine i ces 
kit, two of the crew pull him to the craft, he ea in with his 
difficult job in rough weather, and the boat returns to the board, a 
the next job. “NO THE cutter for 
At night the effect is more weird, the cutter is on the 
its way through a haze, or perchance sleet and rain =u} 
of a steamer are sighted ; suddenly a larger light 5] 
board, looking like the breaking out ofa fire, but the 
the signal, it is the steamer “ burning” (as it innteehns 
for a pilot. When the pilot cutter shows an answer 
boat is launched as before, and the steamer having received her yi 
starts afresh through the intricate channels for the River Thee 
Or it isa dense fog, and the cutter creeps warily along ane 
crew making an unearthly bellowing with the foolorn, ta of the 
bellows with a sort of blunderbuss nozzle). A dim distant Bi u 
jt were, comes down to them through the fog, growing Sipe “ 
louder, and a huge indefinite form looms through the (eae ail ie 
steamer blowing her fog signal for the guiding eye of the pilot 
He is put on board, and the two vessels separate and melt awa 
again like ghosts into the foggy gloom. CIS Yy 
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WOOLWICH FREE FERRY 


ON Saturday, March 23rd, the free ferry uniting North and § 
Woolwich was opened. This is the first of these ferries Paes 


“in the metropolitan district, and the accompanying ceremony was the 


first public function undertaken by the County Council. Lord’ 
Rosebery, Lord Lingen, and other members of the Council were met 
by the local authorities, and, being accompanied by Colonel Hughes, 

M.P. for Woolwich, trade societies, friendly societies, Kc., quite aa 
imposing procession was formed, the streets being lined by Volun- 
teers, and crowded with spectators. The Councillors, in their 


speeches, after which there was a musical 
entertainment, followed in the evening by a 
smoking concert. 


BELOOCHIS FIELD-FIRING 


Or the many regiments in the Bombay 
Army, the Beloochis with their picturesque 
uniform are among the finest and smartest ; 
the Second or Duke of Connaught’s Own 
are represented in our sketches at the 
annual Field-Firing. They are good shots, 
and in former and, modern warfare have 
proved themselves good fighting men. ‘Nearly 
all wear medals, and the native officers, espe- 
cially the older ones, are covered with 
decorations. Egypt and Afghanistan have 
contributed a fair share to their laurels, 
truly well earned by this gallant corps. 

Hyderabad, where our sketches were 
taken, is celebrated for its ever (and too 
often “over”) genial warmth, and the 
bheestie with his water mussak, and also, sad 
to relate,the Ambulance, with the steady 
slow-going bullock team, - have had no 


+ 
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sinecure. Thomas Atkins and John Mahomed 

are always on friendly terms, and although 

conversation is rarely possible, friendly gesti- 

culations and much mutual understanding produce a variety of guf- 
faws, and what T. A. calls “ ivory grins.” When the “ allied forces,” 
have disposed of the ghurry enemy, the umpires, &c., proceed to 
count the enemies dead and dying, and the last truce is a signal for 
the march home, anda prospect of chota hazari, ~ 


LORD ROSEBERY DECLARING THE FERRY OPEN 


carriages, were driven direct on board the ferry steamer Gordon, 
which, together with three Volunteer bands, and about five hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, proceeded on her first trip across the river, the 
passage being made in three and a-half minutes. The piers on each 
side are exactly similar, having two carriage-ways in the centre, an 


“LOST ON THE GREAT PLAINS” 


THE Canadian Mounted Police have 
the official duty of keeping in order the 
Canadian Indians. They make arrests 
for all sorts of offences, and suppress 
incipient revolts. ‘They are thus re- 
garded with intense hatred by the Red 
men, In the illustration—which depicts 
the great plain of the Saskatchewan—a 
mounted policeman has been following 
come flat trail across the broad level of 
the desolate plains, with no landmarks 
to guide him. He has lost his trail, and, 
not having the Indian instinct of 
locality, he is uncertain in which direc- 
tion his destination lies. Perceiving 
some Blackfeet Indians wandering aim- 
lessly, as Indians will, he rides up and 


resoris to sign-language. The peace- 
sign is made, a sign which renders it 
obligatory for those who meet on the 
plains of the Great West to approach 
man fears treachery, but dares not take down his Winther 
carbine from his saddle-bow. The Indians sit down and 
HONE, proven they may nederland what the policeman says, He 
akes signs of inquiry, which elici i ! 3 
ferocious leering froin hose on ion He gehen ee ee 
may conclude to revenge their grievances on the mounted st ned 
and either kill him, tell him the wrong way, or ride off like 
his discomfort, Many of the mounted police have been. British 
soldiers, who, however, are aot up in plain-craft, and cannot follo 
straight across the great expanse, like a frontiersman, from tiie Tasks 
n c 


of the latter’s training.—Our il ioni 
Remington. 5 lustration is froma sketch by Frederic 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A CHANNEL PILOT 


Our sketches illustrate the fai 
i air and foul weather experi 
Channel Pilot among the network of shoals and senieaataest oe 
ing from the mouth of the River Thames. These shoals anette 
} 1 ay outward or ho 

pee aero which the Corporation’ of the Trinity House eee 

on after, due examination, to over 500 competent “ibet 

w ig Bue pees it is to see the unseen dangers, and guide the 

They Scie rigs through the tortuous channels 
pe their way in fog, or, w i inding 

y , ‘ , OF, worse, in blindin 
snow, or in half a gale of wind, to their destination, their wae 


THE NEW FERRY 


ter ends 


gangways on either side for foot-passengers. The ou her 
ot 


floating pontoons, which rise and fall with the tide. The o 
carriages occupy the upper deck on board the steamer. “\ 
an hour's stay, the party returned to South Woolwich, ans 
cession was re-formed, and a banquet was served to at 
hundred guests at the Freemasons’ Hall. During the res 
the steamer continued running with large freights of pas 
“THE TENTS OF SHEM,” 
A NEW Story by Grant Allen, illustrated by E. F. 
R.W.S., and E. Barclay, is continued on page 337- 
—_—__+—__—_ 
ng its old pict 
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TRAVEL IN SWITZERLAND is fast losi ic 
by the wholesale jatroduction of railways, and the ae x10 b 
is the latest threatened. Now that a narrow-gaus® voniat 
run between Coire and Davos-Platz, it is proposed to omen with 
railway by the Scaletta Pass to Samaden, and a yjrneulties 
the Italian network 2@ the Maloja Pass. No spect” jetta Pas 
are anticipated, save a four-mile tunnel under the eer ; 
and the builders of the line intend to carefully prot s is route 
against avalanches, so that trains may run in Laney agen a? 
will put an end to all diligence travelling over the s 
neighbouring passes. Speaking of Switzerland, a a ip quide® 
Monte Rosa has just been made by three Italians an Tat side 
They scaled the Dufourspitz, 15,22 feet high, from the : 


and came down to Zermatt on a Leautiful clear day. 
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Seldom has the decease 
of an eminent politician aroused so general and deep a regret as 
shat with which the news of the death of John Bright has been 
accompanied. The members of our two great political parties 
yegarded him with peculiar respect. The most ardent Gladstonians, 
who viewed with sorrow his adhesion to Unionism, could not but 
remember his early and long devotion to the popular cause, and the 
eympathy which he evinced for Ireland when some of those who are now 
her loudest friends regarded her with silent apathy. To Conservatives, 
and they at one time regarded Mr. Bright with a certain, fear, his 
in jwcous adoption and advocacy of the Unionist cause singularly 
ved him, and his name was a tower of strength to the Liberal 
ists, whom it was dangerous to twit with a desertion of 
“sheral principles when John Bright had become one of their leaders. 
The shock ot his death is all the greater because only recently 
he was reported to be so far recovered from theserious illness, (an 
ailccion of the chest, inducing fever, which had prostrated him), 
that bulletins of his condition ceased to beissued. On Sunday last, 
however, the symptoms of a relapse which had been proceeding 
during the previous week became aggravated, and on Tuesday his 
mevical attendant entertained doubts of his patient’s recovery. On 
the Sunday one of his married daughters had been summoned to, and 
had arrived at, Rochdale. On Tuesday those two of his sons who 
hal been absent, Mr. William Leatham Bright and Mr. Philip 
Bright, joined their brother, Mr. John Albert Bright, at One Ash, 
when they found their father much changed in appearance, and 
evidently nearing his end. It came quietly at half-past eight on 
Wednesday morning, after he had been for some time in a comatose 
and throughout the civilised world it was forthwith 


Tur DEATH OF Mr. JOHN BRIGHT. 


condition : itv 
naw that a great modern orator and upright politician had fallen 
in England. 

POLITICAL. Acommittee of Radical M.P.’s has been formed to 


organise the parliamentary action of that section of Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers.—In view of a probable vacancy in the representation of 
Rochester Major Davis, of Herne, has been selected as their candi- 
date by the local Conservative Association. The Hon. E. Knatch- 
pull-Hugessen, who was recently defeated in Thanet, will be the 
Gladstonian candidate.—The poll in the Enfield division of Mid- 
dlesex is fixed for to-day (Saturday). At a recent meeting of the 
supporters of Mr. Fairbairns (G) a letter was read, addressed to his 
wile, in which Mrs. Gladstone in glowing language wished him 
success. 

‘Tue Lonpon County CouNCIL at its weekly meeting on Tues- 
day decided on appointing a Medical Officer of Health at a salary of 
1,000/. a year, and on instituting an enquiry as to what steps should 
be taken to give effect to the recommendation of the House of 
Commons Committee of 1886, that a portion of the expenditure on 
public works of permanent improvements in the metropolis should 
be Lorne by owners of property. . 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN appeared at Killarney on Tuesday to appeal 
against the sentence of six months imprisonment passed on him for 
inciting tenants on the Kenmare estates to adopt the Plan of Cam- 
paign. The proceedings were marked by a rather curious episode. 
The judge having in the interest of peace and order, asked the 
agent for Lord Kenmare’s agent whether a settlement was not 
pos-ible, it was suggested by Mr. O’Brien’s counsel that the dispute 
onthe Kenmare estate should be left to the arbitration of two 
English members of Parliament, one to be appointed for Lord Ken- 
mare, the other by Mr. O’Brien, with the Judge himself as umpire. 
Ultimately the hearing was adjourned until the roth of April, when 
it will be known whether Lord Kenmare’s trustees assent to the pro- 
posed arrangement, which is understood to be quite independent of 
the decision on Mr, O’Brien’s appeal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. The Association of Chambers of Commerce 

at their annual meeting this week resolved to appoint a special 
Committee to consider the propriety of legislation to check “the new 
system of gigantic associations” as “ tending to the artificial rise of 
prices for articles of general consumption.” The latest scheme of 
the kin} aimed at in this resolution is a projected syndicate of tin- 
plate workers.—At a meeting of the subscribers to the scheme, 
presided over by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., it was announced that the 
contracts for the purchase of 260 acres as an extension of Hampstead 
Heath had been signed, and that the Committee had given their 
cheque for 46,0007, as their contribution to the welcome acquisition. 
—\r. Chamberlain presided and spoke at the annual meeting of the 
National Lifeboat Association. The Report, which was very 
satisfactory, indicated progress made in the work of replacing the 
present boats with the best vessels of modern design.—The Mansion 
House China Famine Relief Fund amounted this week tc 21,7004, 
ul will be closed on April 3oth.—The Lord Mayor’s Fund to aid 
in sending a number of working men, representative of the various 
rides of the metropolis, to visit the Paris Exhibition, amounts to 
y gcol, Each of the visitors is to receive a sum of r10/—At a 
‘ting of Scotch merchants and large employers of labour it was 
acl to open a Scotch Labour Bureau in London to aid in pro- 
viding work for unemployed Scotchmen in London. 
DeatTH, in his sixty-sixth year, after_a short illness, is 
anuounced of the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, who, after 
being President of the Council in Lord Derby’s last and Secretary 
of Scite for the Colonies in Mr. Disraeli’s first Administration, was 
ernor of Madras from 1873 to 1880, and in 1386 was appointed 
man of Committees and Deputy-Speaker of the House of 
With his Grace, who left no children, the Dukedom becomes 
extinct, His nephew, Mr. W. L. Gore Langton, succeeds to the 
E.rldom. of Temple. 

Orn Optruary includes the death, through the onslaught of a 
wounded buffalo in Masailand, on February 28th, in his forty-first 
veer, of the Hon. Guy Dawnay, fourth son of the seventh Viscount 
ut wne, who was Surveyor-General of the Ordnance in Lord 

‘shury’s first administration, and Conservative M.P. for the 
1 Riding of Yorkshire from 1882 to 1885, when he un- 
<sfully contested Cleveland ;_of Lady Romilly ; in_ his 
uy-third year, of Mr. Robert D. Shafto, from 1847 to 1868 M.P. 
for the Northern Division of Durham ; in his eighty-second year, of 
General Charles P. de Ainslie, Colonel Royal Dragoons ; in his 
ciylity-ninth year, of the Very Rev. Maurice Bonnor, from 1859 to 
1880 Dean of St. Asaph, the cathedral of which he was instrumental 
in restoring; in his eightieth year, of the Rev. Robert Hindes 
Groome, for many years Archdeacon of Suffolk; of the Rev. 
Robert C. Halpin, late Chaplain to the Forces and to the Duke of 
Cunbridge, who began life as a boy-volunteer sixty years ago in 
Canada during the rebellion there; of the Rev. Luke Tyerman, 
\ ho entered the Wesleyan Ministry in 1844, the biographer of 
Vesley, Whitfield, and John Fletcher; in his sixty-third year, of 
Alderman Edward Bell, Mayor of Cambridge ; and in his seventy- 
ieee year, of Dr. Joseph Woolley, formerly Principal of the 
School of Mathematics and Naval Construction at Portsmouth, and 
Subsequently Admiralty Director of Education, one of the Founders 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, to the “ Transactions of 
Which he was a frequent contributor. 
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WHat may be called the aftermath of the P. issi 
continues to be the only thing in the way of psa A org 
labourers in the House of Commons. On Friday in last week Si 

aps uO ir 
William Harcourt brought up, in his most portentous manner, an 
indictment against the Attorney-General for the part he has la ed 
in the drama. Sir William based his charges upon a wilelnoptead 
Yeon One section dealt with the alleged impossibility of the 

ey-General serving two masters. Twelve thousand a year he 
draws from the State by way of emolument, and Sir William 
Harcourt declared, amid cheers from below the Gangway, that it was 
a sum which commanded something more than the leavings of his 
ie More serious objections were urged, on the ground that this 
charge, involving the character of eighty-five members of the House 
of Commons, was essentially one in which the Government and the 
House had a right to look for the advice of the Attorney-General. 
As to the conduct of the case, Sir William Harcourt was especially 
insistent in his desire to know when the Attorney-General had learnt 
that the mainstay of the Times case, as far as the forged letters were 
concerned, was Pigott. When, he asked, was the Attorney-General 
made acquainted with the existence of the letter of the 17th of 
November, in which Pigott informed Mr. Soames that if he went 
into the witness-box the whole value of his evidence would break 
down in cross-examination ? 

When the Attorney-General rose to reply, the ringing cheer with 
which he was received from the Conservative Benches dispelled all 
doubt as to the attitude the Party was prepared to assume towards 
the First Law Officer of the Crown. It was evident that they had 
made up their minds to stand or fall with the Attorney-General. 
Thus encouraged, Sir Richard Webster made a speech, marked by 
quite unusual animation of manner. He indignantly repudiated 
motives attributed to him by Sir William Harcourt, and boldly 
defended his inalienable right to take private practice. Once he 
raised the enthusiasm of the Ministerialists to almost frantic heights, 
and for the time seemed to have cowed the Opposition. Sir William 
Harcourt had questioned him, with truculent tone, as to his know- 
ledge of the famous letter of the 17th November, in which Pigott 
piteously appealed to Mr. Soames to let him off the ordeal of the 
witness-box, more than hinting that the Attorney-General, having 
knowledge of the existence of this letter and of the position in 
which it placed Pigott, had studiously withheld it till his flight 
shattered the case and brought many dark places to light. 

This part of Sir William Harcourt’s speech had commanded the 
attention of the House, and weighed heavily upon the Minis- 
terialists. What the Attorney-General would have to say in reply, 
was anxiously looked for. Fora while he said nothing, and as he 
proceeded through his lengthened speech Members on both sides 
came to, the conclusion that he had found it convenient to evade 
the point. But that was only the art ofthe advocate. He was leading 
up to it through his speech, and when, at last, he reached the point, 
he struck a swift, strong blow at Sir William Harcourt, which 
succeeded in temporarily taking away that right hon. gentleman’s 
bountiful breath. “ Will it be believed,” the Attorney-General asked, 
« that five days before Pigott went into the box I put this letter into 
the hands of Sir Charles Russell?” The scene at this moment, on the 
Conservative Benches, was indescribable. They had seemed to be 
in ahole, and, behold! they were on a mountain. The enthusiastic 
cheers were repeated again and again when the Attorney-General 
went on to add that, having handed over the letter to Sir Charles 
Russell, that gentleman ha begged him not to read the letter till 
Pigott was in the box. The Attorney-General sat down amid a 
blaze of triumph, Mr. W. H. Smith clasping his hand with undis- 
guished emotion, and members crowding round to congratulate him. 
He had not only met the charge brought against him, but had com- 
pletely turned’ the tables, and carried fire and sword into the 
enemy’s camp. 

Thus matters were left on Friday night, a majority of eighty (a 
significant increase on the Ministerial majority of the night before), 
sealing the Attorney-General’s triumph. But on Monday night the 
scene was changed. There had, it appeared, been a lamentable 
mistake somewhere, The Attorney-General had, truly, in the 
course of the proceedings before the Special Commission, handed 
to Sir Charles Russell a letter written in November relating to Mr. 
Pigott, But it was quite another letter from that which had formed 
the subject of discussion on Friday night, and was handed in quite 
different circumstances. It was dated the 15th of November, and 
was written, not by Pigott, but by Mr. Soames to Pigott, and set 
forth the pecuniary terms guaranteed by the Zimes if Pigott would 
go into the witness-box. It was handed over, not five days, but 
two days before Pigott went into the box, and it was not volun- 
teered by the Attorney-General, but was submitted in response to a 
call made in open Court by Sir Charles Russell following upon a 
reference made to its existence by Mr. Soames in the witness-box. It 
was now the turn of the Opposition to be jubilant, whilst the Minis- 
terialists sat silent and perturbed. Sir Charles Russell led off with 
fresh attack, though in quite a different tone, from that adopted by Sir 
William Harcourt. He contented himself for the most part witha 
plain severely unadorned narrative of the communications that had 
passed between himself and the Attorney-General. Sir Richard 
Webster, in reply, did not question the accuracy of Sir Charles 
Russell’s narrative, but pleaded that it was, after all, a minor point, 
and added that, according to the best of his belief, he had included 
ina bundle of printed documents handed to Sir Charles Russell, a 
copy of the letter in which Pigott discredited his own evidence. Sir 
Charles eloquently shook his head at this assertion, whilst Mr. 
Asquith declared that, up to the time Pigott had fied, neither Sir 
Charles nor himself had the ghost or a glimmering of a notion that 
there was in existence a letter of Pigott in which he admitted that 
his testimony would be hopelessly shaken. ‘ 

Discussion on this fresh development of a tempting topic occupied 
the House till nine. o’clock on Monday, which was all very well as 
an entertainment for Strangers in the now always crowded Gallery. 
But it was a lamentable thing for public business, which practically 
stood aside. Monday was the night set apart for discussion in Com- 
mittee of the momentous proposals of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty for strengthening the Navy. Had the squabble about 
the Attorney-General been foregone the whole of the sitting might 
have been devoted to serious debate and substantial progress 
achieved. As it was, in an almost empty House, Mr. Cremer moved 
an amendment declaring the proposed expenditure unnecessary. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer followed in a weighty speech, 
delivered in the hearing of about a score of Members. Then Sir 
Edward Reed spoke for considerably over an hour, and just 
before midnight there followed the process ironically described 
as “reporting progress,” there being, in truth, no progress to 
report. On Thursday, the subject again occupied the attention of 
the Committee. 

On Tuesday there was a morning sitting, at which the Civil 
Service Estimates were taken. But the particular Votes that came 
to the forefront proved fatally attractive to Mr. Labouchere, and 
some of the active little band who work under his leadership. 
Votes for the Maintenance and Repair of Royal Palaces provided 


" great cataract. 
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tempting fare, around which gentlemen below the Gangway sat all 
the afternoon, greatly enjoying themselves. They divided on each 
successive Vote, always beaten, but coming up smiling for another 
knock-down blow. ‘We are told” said: Mr. Labouchere, objecting 
to a Vote for over 29,000/ for the Maintenance and Repair of 
Royal Palaces, “that our ancestors have pledged us to this expendi- 
ture. Now, Mr. Courtney, I, for one, am not going to accept these 
Bills drawn upon me by my ancestors.” Nevertheless, the Bills 
were ordered to be paid. ‘ 

On Wednesday, just before the House met, news arrived of the 
death of Mr. Bright—an event briefly alluded to by Mr. Smith and 
Mr, John Morley, further proceedings being deferred till yesterday 
(Friday), when Mr. Gladstone is expected to be in his place. The 
afternoon was chiefly occupied with discussions on the second read- 
ing of the English Sunday Closing Bill, moved by Mr. J. ©. 
Stevenson, and opposed by Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Ona division 
it was carried by 179 votes against 157—~a) victory for the 
Temperance Party, hailed with loud cheers. 


“Lapy CLERGYMEN ” in the United States muster 275. 
“Jupas IscaRIoT ” has been taken up in New York for selling 


gingerbread in the street under illegal circumstances. The owner 
of this ill-omened name is a middle-aged Greek. 

New ZEALAND keeps her Jubilee this year, and will commemo- 
rate the anniversary by an Exhibition at Dunedin. It will open on 


November 2oth, and close just after next Easter. 


A PLAGUE OF Foxes has overrun the village of La Rochette, 
not far from Digne, in Southern France. Foxes coolly trot about 
the streets in daylight, and one vixen is even bringing up a litter in 
a stable manger. 

CoLONIAL PARLIAMENTS are more ready to take a holiday than 
that of the Mother Country. The Quebec Parliament recently 
adjourned one evening to allow the members to attend Madame 
Albani’s concert. 

THe SHAH OF PERSIA starts onhis European tour next month. He 
will first go to St. Petersburg for a fortnight, and then successively 
visit Berlin, Paris, London, Austria, Servia, Bulgaria, Constantinople, 
and Roumania, returning home by Russia. 

Tue Famous LICK OBSERVATORY IN CALIFORNIA proves 4 
failure for investigating solar phenomena, Its nocturnal observations 
are magnificent, but, owing to the building occupying the apex of a 
mountain, it is surrounded in the daytime by a flickering atmo- 
sphere, caused by the heat of the sun, which effectually blurs the 
vision. - 

THE LATEST TIGER SToRY from India suggests that a know- 
ledge of boxing would be useful to hunters of such big game. A 
Gond living in the village of Dorlee, in the Central Provinces, was 
attacked by a tiger when he was cutting grass in the jungle. He 
was quite unarmed, but seeing the creature coming, he had sufficient 
presence of mind to square up to it with his fists. The tiger was 
so astonished at being thus boldly confronted, that he swerved in 
his spring, but in passing made a snap at the Gond’s hand, and bit 
off his thumb quite cleanly. The Gond escaped his enemy, and his 
wound is healing fast. 


Tue FALLS oF NIAGARA constantly undergo great physical 
changes, so that it is interesting to note the latest statistics of the 
The outline of American Fall is about 1,c0o feet, 
witha height of 165 feet, while the Horseshoe Fall has an outline 
of 2,600 feet with a height of 158 feet. The descent in the Rapids 
above the American Fall is estimated at forty feet to the half-mile, 
and above the Horseshoe at fifty-five feet to three-quarters of a 
mile, The volume of water pouring over the Falls is about fifteen 
million cubic feet per minute, or one cubic mile per week and fifty- 
four cubic miles per year. 

THE PICTURES SENT TO THE PARIS SALON this year are 
exactly the same jn number as last season, 7,625. By the end of 
last week the jury had examined 672, and had accepted 317, being 
especially severe, as they wish that the numerous visitors expected 
during the summer should only see choice specimens of the 
National School. A portrait of Madame Carnot by Mdlle. Amélie 
Beaury-Saurel is expected to be one of the great attractions, 
together with M. Bouguereau’s two sacred themes, a Madonna 
and an Infant Jesus, and an interesting group of the whole staff of 
the Débats by M. Beraud. 

OFFICE-SEEKING IN THE UNITED STATES is even more fiercely 
pursued by the Republicans under the new Administration than 
when the Democrats assumed power five years since. President 
Harrison is fairly worn out by their importunities, and the New 
York Herald tells us that they besiege him from the early hours of 
the day until he retires to his private apartments at night. They 
appear at the White House before the doors open in the morning, 
and remain pushing and elbowing each other in their mad haste to 
get at the President, till he drives them away to prepare for a 
Cabinet meeting. Much disappointment is felt that the President 
does not intend to turn out competent Democrat officials simply 
because they do not belong to his party, but will allow them to 
serve their term. Hitherto Sunday has been the only day the Presi- 
dent could -enjoy free from office-seekers, for he will not allow 
a stroke of work to be done on that day unless absolutely neces- 
sary. The President usually has his grand-children to spend Sunday 
with him. : 

Tue Paris EXHIBITION FfTEs are now settled. The /éte of 
the Federation opens the series at Versailles on May 5th, when the 
President will holda formal reception in the Galérie des Glaces, 
followed by a lunch, and display of the great fountains. The 
inaugural festivities of the Exhibition proper follow in Paris next 
day, including a grand evening entertainment. The National Féte 
day on July 14th will be kept with unusual ceremony, and up to 
the end of August banquets, concerts, and balls will take place 
almost every night at the Palais de I’'Industrie, closing un the 30th 
with a monster ball for the workmen employed at the Exhibition 
and the Eiffel Tower.* Musical contests will occupy September, 
besides the inauguration of a splendid monument of the Republic 
on the Place des Nations. Then comes the distribution of the 
Exhibition prizes and rewards, to conclude with a grand show, with 
fitting ceremonies. The Chamber has been asked to vote over 
1§0,0002, to be divided among the State officials, from President 
Carnot and the Ministers down to military officers, in order that 
they may exercise suitable hospitality and incur additional expense. 
This plan was followed during previous Exhibitions. Numerous 
extra decorations of the Legion of Honour will be distributed in 
memory of the occasion, and there will also be an Exhibition 
Lottery. 

Lonpon Mortatity declined last week, 1,555 deaths being 
registered, against 1,639 during the previous seven days, a fall of 
84, being 371 below the average, and at the rate of 18°6 per 1,000. 
These deaths included 84 from measles (a rise of 24, and 38 above 
the average), 378 from diseases of the respiratory organs, (a decline 
of 18, and 161 below the average). There were 2,670 births 
registered (a fall of 29), being 172 below the average. 
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THE ICE-PALACE, MONTREAL, CANADA A PETROLEUM FIRE AT CRONN POINT, INDIANA, U.S.A, 
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THE JUBILEE OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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TIIE SCENE BESORE TUE CAVITCL 


THE INAUGURATION ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HARRISON, AT WASHINGTON, USA 


THE MEN’S SMOKING CONCERT THE UNTERTOR 


THE PRINCE OF WALES DECLARING THE BUILDING OPEN 


THE OFFICERS’ ROOM 
THE TWENTIETH MIDDLESEX (ARTISTS) VOLUNTEERS 
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FRANCE is enjoying a spell of comparative political qu ’ 
though there are not lacking the elements for a crisis at a few hours 


notice, people are beginning to hope that the Exhibition may after 
all be inaugurated in a fairly peaceful atmosphere. Less trusting 
spirits, however, regard a new political personage who has sprung 
into notoriety within the past fortnight with considerable appre- 
hension, as likely to introduce still further discord in Parliamentary 
circles, and it must be admitted that their misgivings may prove to 
be far from unfounded. This new personage is M. Antoine, the 
ex-Deputy for Metz to the German Reichstag, who, declaring that 
he could’ not serve his compatriots of the annexed provinces by 
remaining inthe German Reichstag, has been re-naturalised aFrench- 
man, and has been adopted by an influential political party to contest 
popular favour with General Boulanger. He has been received with 
much enthusiasm in Paris, and has already inaugurated an era of 
“ Antoinism” by a noteworthy speech exhorting his countrymen not 
to forget Alsace-Lorraine, whose inhabitants are “ looking on 
attentively—voting and waiting,” to ‘cease tearing each other to 
pieces ; cease fighting among yourselves,” and to preserve that 
liberty which renders “ hazardous and deadly adventures impossible. 
This thrust at “Boulangism” has greatly irritated the General's 
adherents, who, however, console themselves by the hope that 
M, Antoine’s outspoken language regarding the ultimate return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France will deter more timid spirits from sup- 
porting him. General Boulanger appears to have been slightly ill 
this week, having been seized with a sudden indisposition while 
dining out last week, znd on Tuesday he did not receive his usual 
flock of visitors. The Royalists have had a little demonstration 
this week at Grenoble, where M. Calla, an ex-Deputy, has delivered 
asfeech vigorously denouncing the present Government, and hold- 
ing up as a remedy—not Boulangism—buta “ National Monarchy. 
TRere has been no little scare in naval circles at the loss of two 
torpedo boats, one of which in a voyage from Havre to Cherbourg 
suddenly disappeared off Harfleur, while a second turned turtle off 
Toulon, causing the loss of several lives. Admiral Krantz admitted 
in Parliament that these vessels, of which the French navy possesses 
fifty, are unsafe in windy weather. He had ordered some change in 
the ‘construction of two of them by way of experiment, and when 
ready they would be towed out to sea in stormy weather without 
any one on board, and if they neither sunk nor capsized they might 
be then turned to useful account. Paris has been amusing herself 
with the Mid-Lent festivities, and commenting upon the acceptance 
by President Carnot of an invitation to dinner with the German 
Ambassador—an event which is looked upon as having much 
political significance. 

In GERMANY the Emperor and his Ministers are determined not 
to err on the side of leniency towards those who do not support 
their views, and new anti-Socialist and Press laws have been 
discussed this week by the Federal Council, and will shortly be 
brought before the Reichstag. These measures are far more 
draconic than any which have been previously enacted, and accord- 
ing to the Freisinnige Zeitung “ the former Prussian Criminal Code 
of 1881 in the wild reactionary epoch of the Manteuffel Ministry 
was, with all its notorious paragraphs, almost a safeguard of the 
liberty of the Press compared with the new proposals.” The most 
stringent provisions are made for the punishment of any who attack 
the bases of State life, the Monarchy, marriage, or property, while 
any offending journal may be summarily suppressed. The whole 
Press is naturally up in arms at these suggestions, and even such a 
staunch supporter of the Government as the Cologne Gazette terms 
the new law a “terrible weapon.” It is hardly thought probable, 
however, that the National Liberals, who turn the Parliamentary 
majority just now, will consent—with all their subserviency to Prince 
Bismarck and his master—to a measure which would so utterly 
silence any expression of public opinion. Another much discussed 
topic has been Count Herbert Bismarck’s trip to England, and 
though he is admitted to have gone on a private visit, it is hardly 
expected that he will solely talk “weather” with Lord Salisbury, 
when such burning questions as Eastern and Western Africa and the 
Samoan Islands are agitating diplomatic and political circles. 


In AUSTRIA-HUNGARY the much-debated clause in the New 
Army Bill, which has been the prime cause of all the recent riots at 
Buda-Pest, has been passed by the Hungarian Parliament. The 
clause compels one-year volunteers to serve for a second year in the 
army as privates, if at the end of their twelve months’ service they 
cannot passanexamination qualifying them for commissionsas officers 
in the Reserves. This clauseis most unpopular with the students, 
who complain that they will have to neglect their professional 
studies in order to “cram” fora practically useless examination, 
has cost M. Tisza a stormy three months’ campaign, and has 
compelled him to recast his Cabinet, which recent events have 
proved not so strong as could be wished. The Empress of Austria 
is in a very depressed condition, both mentally and bodily, and her 
proposed visit to Wiesbaden has been abandoned. The recent 
tragic death of the Crown Prince has told terribly upon her health, 


Russta has been mourning the death of one of her ablest states- 
men, Count Peter Schouvaloff, who was Ambassador to Eng- 
land at the time of the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage, and 
Delegate of Russia to the Congress of Berlin. He is credited with 
having done much to preserve peace between England and Russia 
and looked upon the Panslavist movement with great disfavour. 
His funeral took place on Monday, and the Emperor, Empress, and 
Czarevitch were present at the service before the remains left the 
house. Sir Robert Morier laid a wreath on the coffin from the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The Count was only sixty-one. 
Finance has been to the fore this week, and the conclusion of the 
Four per Cent. Loan with Messrs. Rothschild has given much 
satisfaction. The object of the loan is to convert the Five per 
Cents., and the Aovoye Vremya looks upon it as “a guarantee that 
Russian credit has now been definitively established on a 4 per 
cent. basis, and that the conversion of all the Five per Cent. Loans 
is only a question of months,” The published figures of the Budget 
for 1888 give a most flourishing account of Russian revenue, and 
ae an increase in the receipts, and a good round surplus in 

and, 


There is little news from INDIA this week. The reported 
treasonable correzpondence of the Maharajah of Cashmere has been 
investigated by the Government, and the /7mes correspondent states 
that there is good reason for helieving that the Maharajah’s offer to 
abdicate has been accepted. Thus it is anticipated that Cashmere will 
be governed for the present by a native Council of Regency. There 
is again some hope of the settlement of the Sikkim difficulty. as the 
Chinese Envoy is returning to Gnatong to reopen negotiations. 


In BuRMA the troops in the Momeit district have been consider- 
ably reinforced. The northern Shan States are still -very unsetiled 
Mainlong is especially disturbed, and raids take place within 
a few miles of the capital, which is garrisoned. The Kaychen 
punitive force, having completed the destruction of the Lepu tribes’ 
villages, have now commenced operations against the Ithie tribe. 
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General White will hort ae over the command of the forces in 
Upper Burma to General Gordon. tall 
Th the SOUDAN the recent news of the defeat of the Saks 
tne Senousists hasbeen confine, fe ho brought the news Was 
in Darfour and Kordotlan. e officer w ED ig Om 
ims nt with 6,000 men to fight Emin Pasha, but was ted, 
ae ie steamers and guns, he himself with - men mg 
to Omdurman. Emin Pasha is now stated to . ge .s 
Bahr-el-Gazelle, and many Englishmen are spa a ist 
him, The Nile has risen sien and it is thoug ht tha 
serious dearth need be feared. 
MisceLLaNEous 1TEMs.——In SWITZERLAND the pee 
Council has invited all European manufacturing ae ee 
ference for discussing factory legislation, such as the os i i i ee 
Sunday work, the fixing of a minimum age for the emp oy ne 
children in factories, and a limitation of working ne or yo ng 
people, the prohibition of the employment of a ‘ A 2 
peculiarly unhealthy and dangerous industries; the limi ene 
night work, &c,—In HOLLAND the Premier has now ann Lee: 
that the Cabinet has decided that the King is no longer ‘eine of 
carrying on the Government ofthe country. TheQueen an pro a y 
be induced to accept the Regency.—In [TaLy, M.William Geisencor!, 


the son of the Swiss Vice-Consul at Capea Hes _ i aaa 
i i in the Riviera—presumably for a sum 0! it 
train near Pietra, Pp. EN be 


which he had won at Monte Carlo.—In ROUMANIA, 2 i 
of Hohenzollern, the nephew of King Charles, was proclaimed heir te 
the throne on Tuesday, the anniversary of the proclamation o 
Roumania as a kingdom in 1881.—In GREECE, the Princess 
Alexandra’s dowry has been voted, as also 20,000/. for the con- 
struction of a house for the Duke of Sparta. The Greeks are 
exceedingly annoyed with Austria, on account of the new Bill 
forbidding the sale of foreign lottery bonds in Vienna.—In the 
UNITED STATES, President Harrison is showing great firmness in 
making his own appointments, irrespective of the clamour of office- 
seekers. Probably either Mr. Chauncey M. Depew or Senator 
Evarts will be the New Minister to England. 


TuE Queen has paid a visit to the Queen Regent of Spain this week 
at San Sebastian. Owing to the improved weather, Queen Victoria 
has been able to make more lengthened excursions from Biarritz, and 
on Saturday crossed the Spanish frontier to Fontarabia. Princesses 
Louise, Beatrice, and Frederica, with their husbands, accompanied 
Her Majesty in the special train to Irun, whence the Royal party 
droveto Fontarabia and minutely inspected the old Basque village, 
enjoying a fine view of the Western Pyrenees. Subsequently they 
drove to Hendaye to rejoin the train, making their visit privately. 
Next morning the Queen and Royal family attended Divine Service 
in the Pavillon La Rochefoucauld, the Rev. G. E. Broade officiating, 
and later Her Majesty received the Infanta Eulalia and Don 
Antonio, who came from Madrid specially to see the Queen. Lord 
and Lady Lytton also took leave of Her Majesty on quitting 
Biarritz. On’ Monday the band of the Union Musicale des Enfanis 
de Biarritz played before the Queen, who subsequently called 
on Mr. and Mrs. Bellairs. The. meeting with the . Queen 
Regent of Spain took place with considerable ceremony on 
Wednesday. Queen Victoria, who travelled for the day as 
Queen of England, and not as usual zucoguito, was accompanied 
by the Princesses and their husbands, the Duke of Rutland as 
Minister in attendance and a large suite, and was welcomed 
at the Spanish frontier by Sir Clare Ford, “British Ambassador at’ 
Madrid, and the Spanish authorities. Queen Christina with the 
Infanta, and several Ministers, awaited her Royal guests in the 
railway station at San Sebastian, and the two Queens drove together 
to the Villa Ayete, belonging to the Duchesse de Bailen, where the 
Queen Regent was staying. San Sebastian kept holiday for the 
occasion, and was gaily decorated and thronged with people, After 
lunching at the Villa Ayete the Royal party drove through the town 
and inspected the graves of the British officers who fell at San 
Sebastian in the Peninsular War, afterwards going to the Town 
IJall, whence they witnessed some Basque peasant dances performed 
under the windows. Queen Victoria andthe Royal family then leit 
for Biarritz. The little King of Spain did not accompany his 
mother, as it was deemed unwise to expose him to the risks of a 
journey and change of temperature. The Queen has much enjoyed 
visiting the scenes of the Peninsular War, and has been through the 
cemetery at Bayonne St. Etienne, and over the grounds of the 
Villa Bareilhet, where severe fighting occurred in 181 3. Numerous 
guests have been received by Her Majesty, including Princess Amelie 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and the officers of the French regiments at 
Biarritz. The Bayonne Choral Society has given a concert before 
the Royal party, who also witnessed some Basque peasant dances at 
the Pavillon, while the French military band frequently plays during 
luncheon. The Queen concludes her stay at Biarritz next Tites- 
day, returning to England w# Cherbourg, and in thefollowing week 
she will spend a few days in London to hold a Drawing Room on 
April r1th,—Her Majesty is a great-grandmother for the eighth time 
a son receiving the names of Frederick Charles having been bor : 
to Lae and ee Henry of Prussia. : 

e Prince of Wales returned to town from Yorkshi 

of last week, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor. The Pan 
went to the Sandown Military Race Meeting on Saturday, and i : 
the evening the Prince and Princess with Princess Louise dined with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. Goschen, while Pri 
Albert Victor went to the smoking concert at the Beaulort Club, 
On Sunday the Prince and Princess and family attended Divi : 
Service, and next day the Prince and Princess opened the > 
headquarters of the 20th Middlesex Volunteers at Duke Strect, 
Euston Road, a musical and dramatic entertainment being giy ae 
their honour. The Princess of Wales with her daughters Sa Pri a 
Albert Victor visited the Criterion Theatre in the be On 
Tuesday the Prince and Princess, with their foontly, iste a 
Duke of Cambridge to congratulate him on his seveniieth birthda: 
afterwards going to the French and Mr. M‘Lean’s Galleries, Pri me 
Christian and Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein Tanck A with 
the Prince and Princess, and Prince Albert Victor sub ee 
sera Ls A ee In the evening, the Prince of ee penal 
chair on beha Ee 

ae I sical hea St penis wees a 
the Prince left town for Liver adi to ath ny 
Sefton at Croxteth Park for the races. “lige teats a ey 
and Magic, carry his colours in the Grand National ‘On k avid 
Prince Albert Victor visited Bethnal Green to inaug rat Laren 
for working lads ; founded as 2 memorial to the fate H st re 
Webbe. The Princess of Wales has become Patr sgh 
Bazaar to be held at York in July, in aid of the York Godin. 
Institute. y 5 ¢ York Soldiers’ 

Princess Christian has just conclud : 

Windsor poor. The Prides seahded. Pa eee tages oe 
dinners were served.—The Duchess of Cambridge i Y, and 5,569 
carious ‘health, Her advanced a bridge is in very pre- 
extremely weak. SES ney ag — makes: “lee 
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Tue Record makes the significant announcement th. 
request of some of the South London Rural mae at ¢ 
Cheyne has promised to discuss before them the im Ai Mes, Canon 
of Old Testament Criticism in the form of an mie Me question 
Present State of Knowledge with regard to the on zy, “The 


Writings, and the Necessity for Practical Compromise | ori 
Church and Criticism.” The meeting will be held in the ie Me 
Lambeth Palace on Tuesday, June 4th, and the Ani) 


hop of 
Canon 
of the 


Canterbury has given his hearty consent to the sch 
Cheyne is well known by his translations and rearrange fare 
Book of Psalms and the Prophecies of Isaiah. cael 

Tue PROCEEDINGS IN THE PROSECUTION OF Tur B 
LINCOLN are still in their preliminary stage. The si 4 
support of, and in opposition to, the Bishop’s prot 
constitution and jurisdiction of the Archiepiscopal Cu: 
he is being tried, having come to a close on Wedn 
Primate reserved his decision. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has signified to 2 corres 
dent his disapproval of a so-called catechism, previously woe 
in this column as censured by the Bishop of St. Albans, in wiiich “ 
Rector of Great Barling, Essex, represented Dissent 43 sori : 
criminal. The Primate says that many of its statements have on 
of authority, and are opposed alike to Christian charity and eee 
teaching of the Church of England. i 

Tue BIsHOP OF PETERBOROUGH is ill again, and has cancelled 
all his preaching engagements. 

Tuer ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, which numbers nearly 1,220 
members engaged in the study or practice of architecture, have eo 
to the London County Council an earnest protest tani te 
talked-of demolition of the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, which 
they regard as forming, with other public buildings in its fashbours 
hood, “one of the most beautiful and picturesque architectural 
groups in the metropolis.” : 

THE DeaTH, in his eighty-third year, at Oscott College, is 
announced of Archbishop Ullathorne, formerly Roman Cahalis 
Bishop of Birmingham, who wassent early in his career from the Bene- 
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SuMents in 


t by which 
iesday, the 


‘dictine College in the West of England as a Roman Catholic priest 


to New South Wales, where he rose to be Vicar-General. Before a 
Committee of the House of Commons he gave importznt evidence on 
the transportation of convicts to Botany Bay, and the cruelty of their 
treatment there. After having been for several years in charge of 
the Roman Catholic congregation of Coventry, he was write in 
1876 a Bishop, and was appointed Vicar-Apostolic of the Westem 
District of England and of Birmingham successively. When he 
retired through the infirmities of age in February, 1588, from the 
episcopate, the Pope conferred on him the rank of Archbishop. Dr. 
Ullathorne was a voluminous author. Among his works was an 
interesting “ History of the Reformation of the Catholic Hierarchy 
in England.” 

MrsCELLANEOUS.——The newly appointed Bishops of St. Asaph 
and Trinidad, the Rev. A. G. Edwards and the Rev. J. J. [ayes were 
consecrated by the Primate in Westminster Abbey on Monday— 
The-selection of a new Bishop of Tasmania having been delegated 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Ely, the Bishop of 
Manchester, and Bishop Sandford, they have nominated to that see 
the Rev. H. H. Montgomery, vicar of St. Mark's, Kennington, and 
son-in-law of Archdeacon Farrer.—The offer made by Mr. W, H. 
Smith, M.P. of the Crown living of Lutterworth, Leicestershire, 
famous from having been held by Wycliffe, has been accepted by the 
Rey. Dr. Stokoe, Preacher to Gray’s Inn, and head-master of King’s 
College School.—The Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Bishop 
of London have presented to the Fulham Vestry lease for 999 years, 
at a nominal rent of 12. per annum, of several acres of meadow-land 
adjoining the Bishop's Avenue, Fulham, to be used as a public 
recreation ground. 
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Orera.—The operatic outlook is becoming clearer. C 
erprises 


not at all improbable that three separate and distinet ent : 
will be in progress this summer, altogether apart from the two 
months’ season of English opera which Mr. Carl Rosa suill hopes 10 
give if he can find a suitable theatre. The details of Mr. Augustus 
Harris's season at the Royal Italian Opera have recem wndergor 
revision. Gounod’s Roméo et Fuiette and Meyerbeers ee he 
be revived, and an Italian version of Die Meistersinger’ ‘wil be Pe 
duced. Arrangements were finally made last Saturday ae 
production, next July, at the Lyceum Theatre of Verdi's lust a 
Otello. M. Maurel, the original Iago, will take part, toget i ed 
the chorus and the famous band of La Scala, Milan—1: 8 pene 
under the renowned conductor Signor Faccio, who gill shel ie : 
his London désué. The English version of the Otel, ty the K 
Dr. Hueffer, which is already in print, will now be p 
by side with Boito’s Italian original. ; 
work most carefully, using, as far as possible, “1 
words. It is also rumoured that Mr. Mapleson has set 
Majesty’s Theatre for a season of opera in the summer. 

CrystaL PALACcE.—Liszt’s pupil Herr Stavenhagei' ™ 
re-appearance at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. 4 
better advantage in a prelude, two of the valses,, and th 
flat of Chopin, than in Liszt’s second concerto in A, @ Ae: tlie 
despite the endeavours of the late Mr. Walter Bache ‘pular it 
enthusiastic admirers of Liszt, is not likely to become fi ; 
this country. The symphony was Raff's Leonore, fifth of ae gvertite 
one of the best of his symphonic works. Mr. Prout’s nes en 
on the subject of Sir Walter Scott’s Rofedy is an aneuite oe ahe 
of English workmanship. It is conjectured by Sir Gea woe villains 
wrote the analysis, that the first subject may possibly yd nts andthe 
of the poem, that the second mayrefer to the feminine elemen* 
episode for brass may deal with the chivalrous character © 
The composer, however, expressly denies that he mae Fae m 
story, or offer any programme, and states that he : ae | 
endeavouring to record the impressions made, oe work 8 
reading of the poem. The best section of an admiral E ~— fully 
coda, in which Mr. Prout’s knowledge of orchestral resout 
displayed. y Girot 

‘“‘GIROUETTE.” M. Coedes’s comic dres =a 
produced at Portsmouth on Monday, after a full- at 
been held on the previous Saturday at the OU i compo 
light and pretty work was almost the last effort a i 
La Belle Bourlonnaise before his long illness - oe ie 
The music is bright, and essentially French in ¢ eeciall for th 
been improved by some orchestration written especlé 


ade his 
He was hear to 
e study 10 A 


work which, 


ten, am! 


ser 
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val by an English musician. The story deals with the adven- 
Ag as of @ Hungarian magnate, who desires, for pecuniary reasons, to 
Daphne daughter to a wealthy Spaniard. The lady, asis customary, 
sa: 5. andher lover, in order to aid her plans, personates 
the would-be swain. The father has no means of distinguishing 
which of the two is the impostor, and by his attempts to, curry 
favour, first with one and then with the other, he earns his title 
oye Girouette ” ( Anglicé, “The Weathercock ”). Eventually the 
e united, because the wealthy Spaniard luckily falls in love 
with @ poor peasant girl, who is the heroine's foster-sister and 
confidante. The principal parts are sustained by Miss Giulia 
\Warwick, Mr. Lely, and Mr, Wibrow. ' 

THE POPULAR CONCERTS.—It seems strange to describe the 
Kreutzer sonata as @ novelty, but this most popular of all the 
chamber works of Beethoven has so rarely of late been given at the 
Monday “Pops” (though it has frequently been performed vat_the 
Saturday concerts) that many of the Aadiluds of St. James's Hall 
have not for a long time heard it. On Monday it was undertaken 
hy Dr. Joachim and Miss Fanny Davies, and, despite a trifling 
accident caused by the breaking of a violin-string, the performance 
really left little or nothing to be desired. Miss Davies played Mendels- 
hn’s Andante and Variations in E flat, and the programme opened 
with Brahms's first, and best, string Sextet in B flat, of which the 
echerzo Was encored.—On Saturday Mr. Santley sang Signor 
Piatti's melodious song, “ The Lover’s Appeal,” and the programme 
sycluded Sterndale Bennett’s Lake, Mills.ream, and Fountain, played 
hy Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and some adaptations by Rudorff of 
the “ Garden ” and “ Fountain,” pieces originally written by Schu- 
mann for pianoforte duet, and stated on the title-page to be 
intended “ for small and big children.” 

CONCERTS (VARIOUS). On Monday night little Otto Hegner 
appeared at the smoking concert of the Royal Amateur Orchestra, 
and for the first time in London played Mendelssohn’s D minor 
woncerto with orchestra. The lovely slow movement especially was 
performed in excellent fashion, and the boy, after being enthusiastic- 
ally cheered by an audience of men, was presented to and con- 
gratulated by the Prince of Wales.—Miss Margaret Wild gave an 
interesting recital last week, and, as might be expected from this 
clever pupil of Madame Schumann, succeeded best in Schumann's 
“ Symphonic Studies.” She also played Bach’s “ Italian Concerto”’ 
very neatly.—At Mr. A. F. Tindall’s benefit last week, his operetta, 
The Village Festival, was performed, The music includes several 
songs and dances, and it is set to a story which describes how a 
certain May Queen dreamed of her future husband, met him next 
day, and was delighted to find he was a Prince.—At the Guildhall 
School of Music, on Saturday, a students’ orchestra of 114 stringed 
instrument players (the majority of them ladies), gave a successful 
concert, the most important item of the programme being Dvorak's 
charming string serenade in E.—Concerts have also been given by 
the Royal College students, Miss and Master Bauer, Miss Dora 
Bright, Misses Bateman and Mowbray, Mr. de Lara, andothers. At 
Mr. de Lara’s concert, on Wednesday, the well-known actress, Mrs, 
Bernard Beere, was announced to make her début as a vocalist, singing 
“The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” 

Notes AND NEWws.——The pianoforte and orchestral parts have 
been discovered at ‘Prague of the first movement of a pianoforte 
concerto in D, which good judges believe was composed by Beet- 
hoven in his early manhood.—Dr. Von Bilow has arrived in New 
York for his Beethoven recitals—Varesi, the original Rigoletto and 
Germont (Zyvaviata), died last week in Milan, aged seventy-six — 
Madame Schumann has decided not to return to London this year. 
—In Dudley Buck’s Light of Asza, the performance of which we 
recorded last week, the young Scottish baritone Mr. Andrew Black 
gained very great success, particularly in the second, and better, of 
the two important songs allotted to the King.—The Wolverhamp- 
an eee which ought to be held in the autumn, has been aban- 
doned. 
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A BaNnQuet to be given by 
General is being spoken of. 

‘Tue CIRCUMSTANCES of Mr. St. Vincent Mercier’s connection as 
Secretary with the St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin were 
referred’ to in this column, when a jury recently acquitted him of 


in that capacity, by giving him a 
verdict in an action for libel. Mr. Henry Labouchere, M.P., in his 
journal Zruth, made himself, however, the mouthpiece of discon- 
tented subscribers to the Institution, and after censuring its 
Governors for refusing to investigate the charges brought against 
their Secretary, declared Mr. Mercier to have been guilty of 
“dishonest practices” in the administration of the funds of the 
Hospital, and challenged him to bring an action for libel. Mr. 
Mercier accepted the challenge, and brought an action against Mr. 
Labouchere. Lord Coleridge, before whom, and a Special Jury, it 
was tried, in the course of the proceedings suggested a settlement, 
suving that it was admitted there had 
pluintiff’s official proceedings, and that outsiders might naturally be 
surprised at the refusal of an investigation. Ultimately it was 
agreed between Sir Charles Russell, who led for the defendant, and 
the Solicitor-General, on the part of the plaintiff, that the nature of 
the verdict should be left to the Judge, while Mr. Labouchere 
‘ormally disclaimed any intention of charging the plaintiff with 
having dishonestly put into his own pocket money belonging to the 
Institution, Lord Coleridge thought a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with 40s, damages, would be sufficient, and the jury accordingly 
returned one to that effect. . 

Mr. Justice HAWKINS at the Bristol Assizes had to perform the 
somewhat unusual duty of charging a coroner’s jury, who had been 
unable to agree upon a verdict at the inquest on the four men killed 
ty an explosion in the Bedminster Colliery last January. It seems 
that the disagreement of the jury wasas to the propriety of returning 
a verdict of manslaughter against some one. The Judge remarked 
that such a verdict, if arrived at on insufficient evidence, was always 
wo te regretted, as it resulted simply in the discharge of the prisoner 
when brought up at the assizes. The jury returned an open verdict. 


charges brought against him 


gambling on a Sunday during church-time on a piece of waste land 
at Putney, was discharged by the Wandsworth Police Magistrate, 
who remarked that thetemptation to gamble was becoming very acute, 
and would continue to be so until facilities were given for a reason- 
ale amount of recreation on a day on which people were tound to 
beidle. Ie did not think gambling of the kind with which the 
defendant was charged to be an offence unless it annoyed others, and 
save hima parting monition to endeavour to overcome In some 
different way the dulness of an English Sunday.—Manchester men 
ure said to be great playgoers ; but their patronage of the drama does 
not seem to be always very profitable to the managers of theatres. 
Ata meeting of the creditors of the late lessee of the Theatre Royal 
in that city, he had, according to a statement furnished by him, 
made no profit from it for three years.—The Magistrate at the 
Dublin Police Court has dismissed a summons ¢ c 
(whom, however, he cautioned) of Zola’s novels in French, deeming 
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Tue Tur¥.—Flat-racing began on Monday at Lin i 

weather. Snaplock had fe Ronen of sacle feu Senine 
Abington the first victory of the season ‘n the Trial Stakes, while 
Lobster, for the third time in four years, won the Northern Welter. 
Poem won the Batthyany Stakes for Lord Dudley, while the 
Blankney Stakes fell to Cadmus. Next day, of course, the chief 
attraction was the Brocklesby Stakes. Again this fell to the Duke 
of Portland, with his fine filly Semolina, by St. Simon—Mowerina. 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Lactantius was second, and Sir R. 
Jardine’s Salutation third. For the Lincolnshire Handicap, next 
day, Gallinule, who beat Acme in a trial last week, started favourite. 
but the winner was Sir R. Jardine’s Wise Mau, whg had been con- 
sistently backed throughout. Acme was second, and that unlucky 
beast, The Baron, third. The Rejected won the Welbeck Plate and 
Cadmus scored again inthe Queen's Plate. 
_ The Grand Military Meeting at Sandown last week was fortunate 
in securing two of the loveliest days we have had this year. As 
usual, Captain’E. R. Owen and Captain J. A. Orr-Ewing did most 
of the winning, the former having five and the latter three success- 
ful mounts. The Gold Cup fell to St. Cross, the Hunters’ Steeple- 
chase to Bloodstone, and the Handicap Steeplechase to Meerschaum, 
while Knutsford and Halmi were among the other winners. 

Chitabob pulled up lame, after a gallop last week, and at one 
time it was feared that he would have to be scratched for all his 
engagements, It was hoped, however, that he will have recovered 
sufficiently to take part in the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Leicester 
next week. 

Tur FOOTBALL SEASON is nearly over, and the papers are full 
of final ties. The most important, of course, is the match for the 
Association Cup at the Oval this (Saturday) afternoon between 
Preston North End and Wolverhampton Wanderers, who beat the 
Blackburn Rovers last Saturday by three to one. We look to the 
North-Enders to win, but not by much, the defence of the 
Wanderers being very strong. At Glasgow on Saturday the home 
Eleven easily defeated London, whose best players were at the Oval 
representing the Corinthians against the Third Lanark R.V. The 
latter showed far the better combination, and_won pretty easily. 
The Middlesex Cup has followed the London Cup into the posses- 
sion of Clapton, while “ Bart's” have wrested the Hospitals Cup 
from Guy’s, the previous holders. Our New Zealand visitors were 
to leave us on Friday. Their latest achievements were victories 
over York, Hull, Widnes, and the Southern Counties, which left 
their record 49 matches won, 20 lost, and 8 drawn—a wonderful 
performance. 

RowING. A fortnight ago any backer of Oxford could easily 
obtain § to 1, so certain did the Light Blue victory at that time 
appear. Since then, however, many things have happened. The 
Oxonians have done some very fast times, and moreover have 
steadily gone up in weight, while their rivals have, if anything, 
decreased—-a bad sign at this stage of training. On Wednesday 
2 to I was the most liberal offer upon the Cantabs, and there can 
be little doubt that a close race will be witnessed, and that “ first 
through Hammersmith Bridge” will not necessarily mean, as is 
usually the case, “first past the post.” 

BASE-BALL. Our visitors, who were to leave on Thursday, 
have been singularly unfortunate in the weather they have 
encountered here, which has unquestionably prevented them from 
showing their best form. Still, we doubt whether under any 
circumstances the game will “catch on ” in thiscountry. On Satur- 
day they played a game of rounders with some Liverpool players, 
and were easily defeated, but the Englishmen suffered a similar fate 
when they attempted to play base-ball. 

BILLIARDS. Roberts beat Mitchell by 124 in their big match. 
He then began a similar encounter with North, and up to the time 
of writing had scored consistently well (on Monday he made breaks 
of 449 and $76) that he seemed likely to score another victory. 

CRICKET.——The Englishmen ran up 229 (Briggs 93, not out) 
against Eighteen of Cape Colony, and 292 (Abel 120) against 
Eleven of All South Africa. This was their last match. 
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Miss Marion Lea created a decidedly favourable infpression at 
the AVENUE Theatre mazinée last week in the arduous part of 
Madlle. de Belle-Isle in Mr. Buckle’s new adaptation, or, rather, 
curtailed translation, of the elder Dumas’ famous play. An 
interesting incident of the occasion was the appearance in 
the front row of the balcony of Mrs. Stirling, who, apparently 
in the best of spirits, had come to see this rising young actress play 
the part which Mrs. Stirling herself was the first to enact on our 
stage—at Drury Lane Theatre half-a-century ago this very year. 

The Profigate is to be the title of the new play by Mr. Pinero 
with: which Mr. Hare will open the GARRICK Theatre. Miss 


‘Kate Rorke, Miss Blanche Horlock, and Mrs. Gaston Murray will 


ladies of the company ; the leading gentlemen, 

Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Sidney Brough, 
and, finally, Mr. Hare, who, however, in view of the managerial 
cares and anxieties of an opening night in an entirely new theatre, 
has assigned to himself a comparatively unimportant part. The 
Garrick is expected to open on or about the 20th of April. 

The increasing number of actor-managers among us has suggested 
the question, “ Why is it that the Parisian theatres present no single 
example of this sort of combination?” The answer is that the 
French dramatic authors, who are a very united and very influential 
body, resolutely set their face against a system which they consider 
more favourable to the gratification of actors’ self-love than 
conducive to the drama’s best interests. M. Deslandes, for example, 
being a manager, has keen compelled to see the new piece of which 
he is joint author with M. Sardou, produced at another theatre. 

When the public interest in new plays at the RoyalTy shows 
signs of flagging, it is the custom of M. Mayer to send at once for a 
detachment of the company of the Comédie Frangaise. In pur- 
suance of this policy he has made arrangements with M.. Febvre, 
Mlle. Reichenberg, M. Prudhon, M. Boucher, M. Truffier, and the 
younger of the Brothers Coquelin, to appear (though not all together) 
in Pépa, Tartuffe, L’Ami Fritz, Mdlle, de Belle-Isle, Divorgons, 
and otker standard works. The engagement will extend over three 
weeks, commencing on Monday next with Peda, one of the latest of 
the successes of the Théatre Francais. 

Nothing is more slippery than the title of a new play, at least 
before production. Mr, Henry Arthur Jones’s comedy in prepara- 
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tion at the HAYMARKET—which, as we lately said, was to be called 
Mat Ruddocke, not to speak of some previously-discussed names—is 
now to be known as Wealth. Mr. Jones, it appears, is finishing a 
new four-act play for Mr. Willard, which will bea sort of companion 
piece to Saints and Sinners. 

The audience at Mr. W. H. Griffiths’s matinée at the SHAFTESBURY 
Theatre on Jaedey Bor will be privileged to see the first English 

] y the popular Spanish dramatist, Echegaray. 
lt is a version of E/ Gran Galeo:to, by Mr. Malcolm Watson, and 
will be entitled Ca/mnny. 

The inordinate length of Mr. Mansfield’s magnificent revival of 
Richard [1]. at the GLOBE has now been reduced to the extent, it is 
said, of three-quarters of an hour. As a consequence the derisive 
chorus of “ We won’t go home till morning ” in the gallery is heard 
no more. 

We are compelled to defer to next week our notices of Mr. 
Grundy’s Merry Margate at the COMEDY, and Mr. Outram Tristram’s 
new play, Zhe Panel Picture, at the OPERA CoMIQUE. 

‘A new romantic historical drama, by M. D’Ennery, the author of 
The Two Orphans, has been brought out in New York with some 
success. It had previously been tried at Chicago. It is a remark- 
able fact that the original French piece, of which this is a translation, 
has not yet made its appearance. It was submitted, according to 
the Daly News, in manuscript, under the title of Le Chevalier de la 
Morlizre, to Mr. Irving, who had some thought of producing it. 
The title of the American piece is Zhe Cavalier. It is picturesque 
and dramatic, but rather old-fashioned. 

Mr. Burnand and Mr, Edward Solomon having laid operatic 
hands on Mrs. Bardell and Mr. Pickwick—besides summoning 
“The Baker” from the shadowy world to which he had hitherto 
pertained, another cantata, based on an episode in Dickens, is 
announced, This time it is Mrs. Nickleby and her eccentric next 
door neighbour who are to do duty. The librettist is Mr. Louis 
Wingfield, the composer Mr. Percy Reeve. 

The consuming passion for “orders” for the play has perhaps 
never exhibited itself more curiously than in the recent advertise- 
ment ia a daily paper of “a young gentlewoman of good birth.” 
This play-struck person announces that she “ would be most grateful 
for an order occasionally for ‘a theatre, and in return would copy 
plays or do any other writing.” 

In pursuance of his system of advertising “lost property,” Mr. 
Irving announces that there were left during the week by visitors to 
the LYCEUM “one fan, two bracelets, a book, and a mackintosh.” 

Mr. Serle, dramatist and actor, who died last week at the advanced 
age of ninety-one, was the author of many plays, some of which 
Macready produced. Mr. Serle was playing Hamlet, Jaffer, and 
other leading parts on the stage of Covent Garden as long back as 
sixty-fouryears ago. He was some years acting-manager to Macready, 
by whom, as the diaries of the latter show, he was held in great 
respect and esteem. 

Mr. George Edwardes, it is said, will not permit the young actress 
whose recent “ disappearance ” has excited a fictitious interest in the 
papers to resume her part, We live inan advertising age ; but the 
manager of the GATETY appears to consider that the young lady in 
question has been advertised enough. 

M. Grein, the London correspondent of the Revue d’Art Drama- 
tique, appears to have succeeded in obtaining for English dramatists 
for the first time some recognition of their rights trom the Dutch 
theatres. Adaptations from the manuscript of pieces of Mr. John 
Coleman and others are stated to have been accepted by the Amster- 
dam managers. 

Travelling managers, as well as the farmers, are beginning to 
protest against the illiberality of the railway companies. Travelling 
alone from town to town, with bulky scenery and appointments, is 
costly ; often, indeed, so much as to destroy all profit. But now the 
travelling managers are threatened with a more exacting tariff. As 
a first step to resistance, they have formed a Touring Managers’ 
Protection Society, of which Mr. Augustus Harris has become the 
president. 

Mrs. Kinharvie, an American actress, made her first appearance 
in this country at TERRY’s Theatre on Tuesday afternoon as the 
heroine of Mr. Bronson Howard’s Young Mrs. Winthrop. She is a 
lady of good natural gifts, and has been carefully trained ; but her 
acting proved somewhat lacking in pathetic power. 


——_—__—_—_—_—- 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS 
Il. 

Tue largest of several landscapes by Mr. Joseph Knight, “A 
Moorland Road,” occupying a central place in the West Gallery, 
is marked by his accustomed conscientious adherence to Nature, and 
severe eae. of style. Beside it hangs a sunset view of “ Amiens” 
by Mr. Arthur Severn, glowing with rich colour, and in every way 
superior to his very large and ambitious “ Venice by Moonlight” in 
another room. Mr. R. W. Allan’s “A Breezy Day at Arran” is 
full of atmosphere and daylight. It is painted in excellent style, 
and it shows keen observation of nature and a true sense of colour 
in the quivering light reflected from the sunlit sand on the beached 
boat in the foreground, as well as in the deep blue sea and moving 
sky. Mr. Yeend King’s “ Water Bridge, Newbury,” is a forcible 
and effective rendering of a picturesque subject, but deficient in ~ 
tone and over-black in the shadows. Of Mr. T. Pyne’s three richly- 
wooded river-scenes—all showing the most careful study of natural 
form—the small “ Valley of the Arun” is the purest in colour and 
the most comprehensively true in effect. 

Mr. H. R. Steer’s small picture of two elderly “ Brothers of the 
Rod and Line” smoking their pipes in a river-side inn, is an excel- 
lent study of character, and remarkable for it breadth of light and 
fmished workmanship. Mr. C. Maclver Grierson shows originality 
as well as a great deal of artistic skill in his animated picture of 2 
circus clown training his poodles, called “ Compulsory Education.” 
Besides the important picture already-mentioned, and a smaller 
sea-coast scene, Mr. Walter Langley sends a little interior, ‘‘Sun- 
shine and Shadow,” more homogeneous and more artistically 
complete than anything we have seen by him. The very old and 
feeble woman, sitting with clasped hands in the sunlight that 
streams through her cottage window, is strikingly true to nature, 
and all the subordinate facts are in perfect keeping with her. In his 
humorous picture of two patient anglers fishing from a boat in 
pouring rain, “Enthusiasm and Misery,” Mr. C. J. Staniland has 
treated a somewhat trite subject in a thoroughly fresh and uncon- 
ventional manner. Mr. Carlton A. Smith's broadly painted cottage 
interior, with two girls plucking geese, “ A Few Days to Michaelmas,” 
is a good work ofits class, but not especially interesting. A drawing. 
on an unnecessarily large scale “ Learning the Step,” by Mr. F. M 
Evans, together with a great deal of ability, shows a tendency to 
commonplace realism. Every feature of the scene is depicted with 
the uncompromising fidelity of photography. The village girl ani 
the young sailor practising dancing, and the itinerant musician, are 
evidently most accurate portraits of the artist’s chosen models, tut 
they want vitality, and are arranged without much regard to pic- 
torial composition, We have seen nothing by Mr. W. H. Pike so 
good as his small Venetian scene, “The March Past.” The robust 
girls grouped about a fountain in a military court-yard, and 
thoroughly conscious of the admiration with which they are regarded 
by the soldiers seated at a table behind, are true types of Venetian 
beauty, spontaneous, and at the same time graceful in their move- 
ments. Like this Mr. R. Goff’s “Market at the Rialto” and his 
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smaller Venetian street scenes are full of animation, and true in 


local colour. 


Mr. Hugh Carter has a capital drawing of fishing girls, “On the 
of the modern Dutch- 
of tone and broad simplicity of treatment. 
By Mr. J. T. Nettleship there is an excellent little study of a lioness, 
but rather repelling 
“ A Criminal Pro- 


Sands, Scheveningen,” resembling the work 


men in its sober harmony 


“Alert; and by Mr. A. W. Strutt, a clever, 
drawing of a fox carrying off a living fowl, called 
ceeling.” The most important contribution of Mr. 


w\WVreck of the Doom Bar” is forcible in effect, large in style, 
His skill in depicting stormy seais seen ina vigorously 
handled and luminous drawing, “ Trawler off Southwold Harbour,” 
F. Walton’s low-toned and 
” Mr. W. W. May’s 
“and Mr. C.E. Holloway’s breezy 
“ Great Yarmouth” are among many sea-coast views that should not 


impressive. 
and in several smaller works. Mr. 
spacious “ Arran from the Coast of Kintyre ; 
sunny “Sandy Shore, Katwyck ; 


be passed without notice. 
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THE most striking paper in the 
Buchanan’s “The Modern Young 
young man is, in this writer’s opinion, 
man of his own early experience. 
the Magdalen, in life and literature... . 


roamed with Rosalind. 


youth, the world was an enchanted dwelling-place. 
mained, with God above them.” Mr. Buchanan selects Mr. Henry 
M. Guy de Maupassant, Mr. William 
for the lash of his scornful criticism, 


“The Young Man who is Super- | s NG SY 


James, M. Paul Bourget, 
Archer, and Mr. George Moore, 
characterising them respectively as 


fine,” “The Detrimental Young Man,” ‘ The Olfactory. Young 
a Cheap Literary Suit,” and the 
“ Bank-Holiday Young Man.” Of this latter personage we have 
books, he is completely fogged as to 
ashe knows Nature, out of his 


Man,” “The Young Man in 


this :—‘ If he has studied any 
what books. He knows literature, 


own ill-balanced head. He hates everything—Shakespeare, 

but pipes and beer.” Mr. 
Thackeray responsible for a 
good deal of the current cheap cynicism. As a slashing critique 
his article will well repay perusal, and there is enough truth in it 
to make it bite-—Of certain worries of the war correspondent Mr. 
Archibald Forbes writes amusingly, and with chara 


Poetry, Religion, Decency—everything, 
Buchanan is not far wrong in making 


freshness, in “ My Campaign in 


Prince Rudolph’s Suicide” 


story is it makes the whole perfectly intelligible, 
wonder if the poor Prince was driven distracted by the situation 
made for him by himself and others.—-There is a good paper on 
It is mentioned with reference to 
vision of Lord Beaconsfield’s later years that he was constantly, 
“cutting” people whom, if he could have 
would have been delighted to salute or to speak 
Ilis companion in his walks and drives was always on the 
gui vive to advise him of the approach of friends or acquaintances. 
Once this arrangement led to comical consequences. 
one day they met the Prince of Wales approaching, and Lord 
Beaconsfield was duly informed of his approach. 
Royal Highness walked a commissionaire speeding on an errand, 
and to him Lord Beaconsfield, raising his hat, bowed with courtly 


“Mr, Disraeli.” 
though all unconsciously, 


recognised them, he 
with. 


grace, the Prince passing unobserved. 


Mrs. Crawford w.ites in the Woman's World avery 
“Women Wearers of Men’s Clothes.” Of the 
sportswomen of France who go afield, with the Comtesse de Paris, 
‘“‘ They wear dress 
less masculine in the manner of wearing than the uniforms of the 
Highland regiments.” The grace and piquancy of the wearers alone 
Frenchwomen, it may be said, never 


piquant article on 


gun in hand and game-bag at side, she observes, 


render the garb womanly. 


look so feminine as in men’s clothes in Carnival-time, 
men never so awkward and unsightly as when, in that period of 


saturnalia, they dress as women. 


The frontispiece of Harper is a fine engraving of “ The Gibbs- 
Channing Portrait of Washington,” by Gilbert Stuart, and on 
there is a well-written historical 
Professor John Bach M‘Master.—Most generally interest- 
of this month’s contributions to the periodical is 
Theodore Child, who 
knows thoroughly all the ins-and-outs of his subject. Most striking 
The “ Chat Noir,” 
“is unique in the world ; it is fitted up most artistically ; it 
is even a marvel of the purest Louis XIII. style, if you will; but, 
where Schopenhauer is held in 
es and generally 


“ Washington's Inauguration” 
paper by 
ing, perhaps, 
“Characteristic Parisian Cafés” by Mr. 


is his account of the “ Cabaret du Chat Noir.” 
he says, 


above all, it is an amusing place, 


execration; where people try to amuse themselv 
succeed, and where, when they do not succeed, they drink beer 
in order to deceive themselves into the belief that they are 


having'a good time of it.” 


Universal Review is Mr. Robert 
Man as Critic.” 
very different to the young 
That paragon “lifted his hat to 
In Bohemia, he had 
heard the bird-like cry of Mimi; in the forest of Arden he had 
For him, in the light-heartedness of his 


cteristic force and 
Pall Mall.”—Mr. Bradlaugh gives 
the result of some of his researches in Parliamentary history with 
“The Romance of the Llouse’of Commons.”—Solid and instructive 
will be Lientenant-Colonel W. H. Grimley’s series on “The Indian 
Revenue,” to judge from the first paper on “Salt and its Taxation.” 

The true version of the circumstances attending the “Crown 
is given in Zemple Bar. Sad as the 
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Art, admits of looking better, 


grower happy indeed—if 
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in selling their potatoes. 


Longman contains “ The Sequel to 
; Payne. i 
Pocket-Pook,” as record 


pages of the January number of this magazine, 


find out something more about him, the 
do from authentic sources, W} : 


“ing it easy—to those so fortunate as to be 
TE cours Lone one of the most readable of the 
In the April number, besides t 
or less Irish,” by 
and “ The Dancing Bear,” by Mrs. Katharine 
a good paper on “ The Thames Police,” by 
Macaulay has pleasant reminiscences | i 
Tt was a formidable affair, he says, “at 
any time to pay a morning visit at Albany ( 
: he ewing the hoisting of a huge fish ora young 
once inside the street-door, was 1n 

Astrange bird night : 
ora serpent or other reptile might 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of 
of “The Triumph of Spring,” by Mr. | 
<Mr. Ford Madox Brown has an interesting article 
Painted Pictures,” illustrated by a portrait of Mr, Brown 
himself) and engraved by 
painted pictures form the staple, too, 


Tue AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK as we 


with it before May, when roots will be put in. 


reaching 150 or 155 to every 100 bearing ewes. 
In the North of England also twin lambs are 
numerous, triplets not unfrequent, the lambs strong and healthy, and 
In the East of England the losses in lambing have 
been heavier than elsewhere, but the fall has been nearly the same, 
and the season on the whole is by no means a bad one anywhere. . 
Prices for stock remain fairly remunerative ; it is only on grain that - 


gence, the office of the Queen's Printers, discloses some curious 
facts with respect to English wheat. London for instance has its 
tri-weekly market, and at each market there are reporters 
the echo of opinion, and record the fluctuations of value. Yet Lon- 
don sales of English wheat are only 144,284 qrs. in a year, where 
These are the only markets where over 
a hundred thousand quarters are sold, but Lynn sells 95,372 qrs., 
Chelmsfurd 81,948 qrs., Cambridge 69,654 qrs., Colchester 61,171 qrs., 
Lincoln 59,752 qrs., Bury St. Edmunds 58,893 qrs., Ely 51,092 qrs., 
Boston §1,029 qrs., Northampton 49,857 qrs., and St. Ives 46,132 qrs. 
Ely and St. Ives are scarcely ever reported, yet they sell far more 
wheat than Canterbury, Oxford, Worcester, Shrewsbury, and 
Carlisle, ameng others, which never lack a report. 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT is normally above the general average 
in Middlesex, Surrey, Berkshire, oie My Kent, Pamsbite Tee, 
and Suffolk, but is below the mean in Somerset, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Warwick, Oxford, Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge. 
The great county of Yorkshire presents much variety in this 
respect, Scarborough, Hull, and Darlington being conspicuously 
cheap markets, wnile Leeds is dearer than the average. At the *. 
present time for the whole kingdom the average price of wheat is - 
30s. 5d,, and exactly the same as a year ago. 
quite 3s. worse than it was then, so that sample for sample wheat 
has “appreciated ” about 3s. on the year. 
to 2s. dearer than the majority of the country markets, 

SCOTLAND.—Farmers are disappointed at the difficulty experienced 
y Champions which last year were unsale- 
able are in great demand at 60s. to 65. per ton, while Magnums only 
bring 50s. to 55s. per ton. Beauty of Hebron are quite unsaleable at 
40s. per ton, and are being bought at that price for cattle feeding. 
Prices of beef went back 3s. to 4s. per cwt. in February, but have 
since recovered half-a-crown of the decline. ) 
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of oats has been sown, 


Turnips have of late years become at once a cost] 

Farm rents and cost of labour have 
branch of farming, while the conditions of soil mas 
essential to the successful growth of turnips have been Siaileedle 
diminishing. Take for example the singling out of the ain 
This used to be done by pian 


can secure efficient service at 2s. day. A matter of equal seria: 

is the reduced feeding value of the roots from too liberal an ap : 
tion of artificial manures—a point which we cannot here ee 
but another in which many of the most observant farmers haye ie 
to thoroughly believe is the distinctly increased liability of the Bead 
to succumb to adverse weather. Pp 
the class of things profitable to the farmer to grow? It is a weichty 
but of less vital interest since the system of ensilave has 
introduced an alternative food for stock. oie 
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Tuesday (25th inst), when strong 
general over the whole of the British Islands with squally showery con: 
and lower temperaturés in all places. : 
the week, and temperatures were decidedly, low on Thursday (21st inst.’. 
they ruled 45° at mid-day in nearly all places, 
maxima as high as 60° in London, 63° at Loughborough, and 66° at Aber 
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ExplANATION.—The thick line shows the variations in the Asight of the 
barometer during the week ending ‘Tuesday midnight (26th inst.). The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


The weather of the past week has been of a changeable 
“Rather heavy falls of rain were experienced at the 


the North of England, and snow or sleet fell on 
in many parts of the United Kingdom. At the com- 


mencement of the week pressure was lowest in a rather deep depression which 


North of England in the course of the preceding night, 


while it was highest in the extreme Eastward and Southward o our area. 
_ This low pressure system subsequently travelled Southward, and apparently 
filled up, and while in our immediate 
Westerly to North-Westerly winds or gales in many parts of the country, 
a very general fall of rain, 
_ Thursday (2zst inst.) pressure increased quickly over our Islands, and an 
anticyclone was shown off the South-West of Ireland by the morning of 
Moderate Northerly breezes were felt very generally, and 
while snow or sleet showers occurred in many parts of Great Britain, intervals 


neighbourhood produced strong South- 
with 


and later on a decided fall in temperature. After 


of fine, bright weather were experienced locally with some increase in tempera- 
ture. By Saturday (23rd inst.) the high pressure 
Eastwards to France, while a large low pressure 
Northward o! our Islands. 
. experienced generally, 
light breezes in the South-East, accompanied 
Sunday's (24th inst.) chart showed that no material change ha 
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and varied from strong winds in the North-West to 
by very changeable showery 
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highest (30°30 inches) on Saturday (23rd inst.) ; lowest 
range 1°31 inch. 
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DR. DE JONGH'SS LItHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


INCONTESTABLY PROVED BY THIRTY YEARS’ UNIVERSAL MEDICAL EXPERIENCE TO BE 


THE PUREST, 


THE MOST PALATABLE, 


THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 


THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL WHICH PRODUCES ALL THE CURATIVE EFFECTS OF THE REMEDY IN 


CONSUMPTION, 


HENCE ITS 


© The best of all the specimens of Oil which have 
ever come under my notice.””—Sir JOHN T. 
BANKS, Bart., Pivsician to the Queen in Ireland. 


‘‘T am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
Oil can be procured."—Dr. PEREIRA, F.RS., 
Author of “The Eemen's of Materia Medica and 
Therapeurics.” ee eee ere eae Oe 

“A great advantage that there is one kind of Cod 
Liver Oil which is universally admitted to he genuine.” 
—Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.RS, Afedical 
Officer to the L’oor Law Board, 


DISORDERS OF THE GHEST AND THROAT, 


IMMEASURABLE SUPERIORITY OVER-EVERY OTHER PREPARATION OF COD LIVER OIL, EITHER SIMPLE OR COMPOUN 
= al iH, ne a 


SELECTIONS FROM INNUMERABLE MEDICAL OPINIONS 


A very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a 
therapeutic agent of great value.”—Sir HENRY 
MARSH, Bart., fate Physician to the Queen in 
freland, S 


ee ue whole of the active ingredients of 
the remedy, and is easily digested.”—Dr. PROSSER 
JAMES, | Lecturer on. “Materia... Medica, 
Hospital, 


‘*Has the rare excellence of being well borne and 
assimilated by stomachs which reject the ordinary 
Oils.” —Dr, SHEPPARD, Professor of L’sychological 
Aledicme, King's College. < 


“In Tubercular Disease : 

: a possesses greater thera- 
peutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil.” 
SINCLAIR COGHIL sian, Haspteal pr 
Consumption, Ventnor, 1 EER EOE 


eT have habitually prescribed it in cases of Pul- 
monary Consumption, with very beneficial results.” — 


. London | Dr.-NEDLEY, Physician -to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Lreland. 


“Very useful in cases of Chroni 

A t ases hronic Cough, and 

ace DP Laryngeal Disease complicated with 

pata — Dr. HUNTER SEMPLE 
hysician, Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. 


DEBILITY, AND WASTING DISEASES OF 


CHILDREN. 


na number of 


“Tts yalue as a therapeutic agent DD Bad. 


diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive charact ls 
mitted by the world of medicine. —Sir G. 


GIBB, Bart., Physician fo the Westminsier 1 Luspirde- 
Jaces 10 
“Tp all debilitated states of the system De 
re i 


; le 
every one’s reach a reliable and valuable rene) 
I. |. POPE, Esq, MRCS. Male Sa! ance 
Army, India. 


valuable remedy, 


“<T consider it a 3 NDE 
Wasting Diseases of Children. —Dr. nile 
C.B., fate Deputy-Inspector-General, Army £105, 
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Six Solid Silver Afternoon Tea Spoons a 
in best Mororco Case, £2 15s. Best Electro, 


£ir 


OULTRY, E.C. -. 


SOP IG ERIS BI ENO IEE 


Butter Knife with Ivory Handle. 
Sterling Silver, 14s. Hitec ) Silver diuo, Wagraveu 


nd ‘Tongs 


STREET, W., and 


_ 


In Bsst Morocco Case, 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


Solid Silver" Toby” 
Cream Jug. 


! Chased ‘Solid Silvet 
: : Hair Brushes, £2 tos. 
Height, 22 inches. each, Mirror,to match 


1s, 6d A225. 


SHOPPING 
On approval to any address in Town or Country. 
THE HEIGHT OF FASHION FOR 1889. 


LOVELY SPRING DRESSES 


AT FIRST COST, 
STRAIGHT F 


ROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 


Owing to the fanciful and diverse character of the fashionable Colours for the coming season, HENRY TEASE 
and CO.’S SUCCESSORS have inade preparation upon an unusually large scale to provide Ladies with an unlimited 
choice of Stylish Novelties. The New Patterns comprise upwards of a thousand varieties of the highest class of 
Pure Wool Dress Fabrics of the most exquisite and beautiful description, surpassing all previous productions from the 
Darlington Mils. Ladies, whether purchasers or not, will find the New Patterns will repay an inspection. Particular 
\ attention is di:ected to the fo'lowing, a few of the New Darlington Specialities :— 

The New Fancy-Figured Union Broche, of exquisite design, in the newest tints and shades and co’ou ‘ings, at 
83/d. per yard. A double-width Broche Beige, 103d. per yard. The New All-wool Figured Jacquard 
Cloth, the height of fashion, 1034d. per yard. A Superb ditto, ditto, Cloth, a very special Darlington Novelty, 
1s. 24d. per yard. The Juliet Combination Costume, a charming Poplin material, of very novel designs and new 
colourings. The ‘‘Florizell,”’ a handsome bordered material, tne height of fashion. The “ Viola,” a self-coloured 
Brocade, in lovely tints. ‘hese are a few instances of the enormous saving in buying direct from the Darlington 
Mills. Entirely New Weavings of the Darlington Zephyrs and Skirtings, together with the Gold Medal 
Merinoes, Cashmeres, and Cross-Warp Serges, for which the Darlington Mills enjoy a world-wide reputation. 


Sold DIRECT to the PUBLIC without the intervention of Wholesale 
; Merchants, Drapers, Agents, or Middlemen. ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS 
BEING GIVEN TO THE PURCHASER. Any Length cut, and any article not 

= approved will be changed within seven days. All Orders are executed same day as 
received. Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, 
Belfast, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. Lilustrated Catalogue of 60 pages, post free. 


DRESSMAKING BY A COURT MODISTE. 


Ff 
To meet the requirements of ladies wishing thei: own materials made up, Messrs. Heary Pease and Co.'s 


a i Successors have established a Special Department under the charge of a Court Modis‘e of great experience, gained in 
A PRECIOUS BURDEN. the best workrooms in London and the Continent. Per.ect fit and the latest fashionable style guaranteed. 
HENRY PEASE & 80.°S SUCCESSORS, Spinners & Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, :7::- 


THE ONLY DENTIFRICE which 
has solved the problem of how to 
Preserve the Teeth, and is therefore the 
only Dentifrice which immediately 


EAU SUEZ porte, 
mane 


VACCINE DE LA BOUCH the Toothiche, ENSURING 2 TEHETH. < 


‘WILCOX and Co., 239, Oxford St., and all principal Chemists in United Kingdom and Con‘inent. 
harmacie BERAL. 14, Rue do la Paix. Explanatory Notices sent free on demand by all Depositors. 
ADDRESS Cr M. SUEZ, 9 RUE DH PRONY, | PARIS. 


THE KODAK — 


Is a Hand Camera weighing but 32 ounces when 
ready loaded for making 
ON=Z HUNDRED EXPOSURES. 


No Knowledge what-ver of Photography is required— 
No Dargs Room Chemicals, 


H _—THREE MOTIONS ONLY— 
OLD ir STEADY —PULL A STRING— PRESS A BUTTON 
This is all we ask of YOU, the rest WE will do. 


See Send or call for full information, 
THE E 


“on of HtM.S. “ Sanspareil,’ /Uustrated London News, March 16, 1889. puges 325 and 32%. 


THE “LILIFUT” 


tl 
iat 


a 


= 


i] 


| Price 1G s. 6 ds—with.act Leather Case & Cord 


The “ LILIPUT ” is a very useful. light, but strong 
vest pocket field and opera glass. Its particular and 
newly-inyented Perfect Achromatic Combination 
Glasses are made in accordance with the directiens 
of the Technical Artillery Commission ffice of 
Poitiers (France), and render the “ LILIPUT ” equal 
if not superior to all the large and cumbersome glasses 
generally used in the Army, Travelling, Theatres, 
Races, &c. 50,000 in use all over Europe. ‘Thou- 
sands of best testimonials. Illustrated Catalogues 
sent free on demand, 


E. KRAUSS AND CO,, 
69, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Paris: 4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


“THE DUCHESS’ 


(THOMASS PATENT). 


Is constructed ona grace- 

ful model for the present 
style of dress, the shape 
being, permanently re- 
tained by a series of nar- 
row whalebones placed 
diagonally across the 
front, gradually curving 
in, and contracting the 
Corset at the bottom of 
the busk, whereby the 
size of the figure is re- 
duced, the outline im- 
rroved, a permanent sup- 
port, afforded, and a 
fashionable and elegant 
appearance secured, 


ASTMAN DRY PLATE and FILM CO., | 


_ 115, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUPERB 


SUPERB 


Biscuits 
lide Maan. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS, 


YOUNG, CARTER, ano’ 
OVERALL, 


uy and 113, WOOD ST. 


, In ts. Tins. 
Davip Cuatten, Lonpon, N. 
Sole Consignet. 


In ts. Tins, 


BALLEN, LONDON 
ole Consionee. a 


Davin C 


BY POST—PATTERNS FREE 


An Enormous Saving in purchasing direct from Hy. PEASS& 00.'s SUCCRS. 


Rowlands 
oilet Articles 


Inown for 100 yearsas the best and purest, being 
free from mineral ingredients, Ask anywhere 
@ for ROWLAND'S Articles, or send stamps for 
3d. extra to A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London. 


43155. 
SE 


MACASSAR. OIL 


preserves and heautifics the hair: also ina ‘ 
Golden Colour for fair haired chiklren. Sizes, 
8s. 6d.; 78.; 10s. Gd. 

is a cooling, 


KALYDOR soothing. and 


refreshing milk for the face and arms; it 
disperses freckles. tan, redness. roughness, 
&c.. and produces soft, fairaud delicate skin. 
Bottles 4s. 6d.; half bottles 2s 3d. 


ODONT 


sweetens the breath. 


whitens the teeth. 
prevents decay, and § 
2s, 9d, per box. 


A A? 
EUKONIA joes ts | 

fregrant toilet 
powder in threetints, white, roseand cream, f 
Qs. Gd. per box. 


ALATABLE 


The only preparation of COD LIVER OIL that can 


AS A REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTI 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


~OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
With Hypophosh of Lime and Soda. 


AS WILK. 


be taken readily & tolera‘ed for along time. 
ON, BRONCHITIS, SCROFULOUS 


AFFECTIONS, ANAEMIA, GENERAL DERBILITY. COUGHS AND 
THROAT AFFECTIONS. and ail WASTING DISORDERS of CHILDREN 
OR ADULTS it is marvellous in its results, 
Prescribed and endorsed by the best Physicians. 
scoTT & BOWNE, Manfrs., SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 
31, Snow Hiil, London. at 2/6 and 4/6, 


STEAM ENGINES) 
Ore .P. Upwards. 


Simple. | Durable. 
Moderate in Price. 
and suitable for all purposes 


Circular and Band 
Saw Benches. 
catalogue G free on 
application 


E. S. HINDLEY, 


1t, Queen Victoria Street. 
London, E.C. 
(Works, Bourton, Dorset) 


O 
Wn 
es) 
Wn 


Cured no nat 
STREETER 
radical ; is nota pa nt_or powder, Guaranteed to he ab- 
selavely harmless and free fr 
id ‘ressed _envelore for expl 
| MEDICINE CO,, 2344. Lower Road Dept 


aa ZELO’S 


ELOS SKIN CURE 


Y, ANDINFANTS’ | 

NY NN MEDICATED TOILET POWDER 

Absolute cure for Eczema, 

Erysipelas, Scurf, Sores, | 

dh Scrofula, Rubs, ns, 
a Z.P, 

¢ ahs Cowes. I.W? | 

THE GOLIATH” BELT Firres Winn PARKES'MAGNETS 

tS 


iseases 

Price as. 6d..at 
or post_ fre 
P. ZEI 


Redness, and all.D 
ofthe S i 
all Chem 


In Naturac 


4 Price f1.1.0. 
Unvyeo Woot. 


Postace 3: 


Mr. J. Wess. 7, Little Francis Street, Birmingham 
writes" He has pleasure in stating that he has 
gained SIXTEEN pounds in, weight last year since he 
ccmmienced to wear the Goliath Belt.” 

Messrs, HARRINGTON and Son (Limited), the well- 
known Chemists of Cork, say—*‘ For Sleeplessness 
and Nervous Affections we have recommended the 
Golinth Belt with most satisfactory results.” 

1. B. Gottp, Esa., from Chard, Somerset, writes— 
“ September 14, 1888. It is abouta year ago I first put 
on your Goliath Belt. and although OVER SEVENTY | 
and in feeble health at the time, in three months it made |. 
ire quite a new man. recalling the vigour of forty.” 


. PROPRIETORS— : 
|THE MEDICAL MAGNET CO., 


142, STRAND, LoNDOV 


| KENILW 
| A MILL o 


T HE SAVOY. GALLERY OF 
ENGRAVINGS. 
, 


Tne Most Popular Engravings. 
ARTHENIA. G.H. Swinstecd. 


PARSON'S DAUGHTER. 


Grorce ROMNEY. 


ETTY. Sir F. Leighton. 

N LOVE. Marcus Stone. 
ILVER SEA. J. MacWhirter. 
ORTH CASTLE. 


F. SLOcoMBE. 
N THE YARE. 
Jor#N Crome. 


A KISS FROM THE SEA 
HamILTON MACALLaM. 


APHNEPHORIA Sir F. Leighton 
‘And all the Chief Works of the Leading Artists. 


G EO. REES, 115, Strand. 
(Corner of Savoy Street). 


Wholesale Depot: & and 43, Russell Street, Covent 
arden, 


HEWETSON, MILNER 


AND THEXTON (LT?) 
FoR 


CARVED OAK FURNITURE 


AND 


FOREIGN CARPETS, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
CATALOGUES FREE. | 


THE EASY HAIR CURLER. 


They will not entangle of 
break the hair, are effective 
and require no skill to use. 

Each Curler being made in 
one piece. they cannot get out of 
order. The quickest, cheapest, 
and most simple Curlers.extant. 
Made in three coloursjte matcly 
y the hair. 

‘[’'welve Curlers in a, Box, price, 


: Depot 
& SONS 
erners St.,_W. 


3t and ‘ 
3 City Road, EC. 


nd 93: 
-ondon. 


A FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN.— 
E SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tim 
and. peach-like bloom, of a_perfeet complexion. By 
washing with Sulpholine Soap the Skin becomes 
spotless, soft, clear, smooth, supple. healthy, ana 
comfortable. Tablets sixpence. Sold every where. 


352 
2S NEW PUB- NEW MUSIC. 
pocsey ani cea” METZLERS,, NEW PUBLICA: 
Sceuson 1888 89. F c : TIONS. "i 
ICKWICK. Libretto by F. C. Few song, 28 1 
SAN sii y Epw. omon. New HARMANTE 
Pi pony, se PRES Se het L*  IARGUERITE 
Theatre i Orit “ther arrangements in the iG A CHARMANTE 
Bre MARGUERITE 


BOOSEY and CO.. 295. Regent Street. ! 
S% O'CLOCK IN THE BAY. 


New Sea Song by STEPHEN AbamMs. Sung 
by Mr. Maybrick. 
WGN s.--Steiee Adams’s New 
tenor song. Suag by Mr. Kdward Lloyd 
ye OLD MANOR HALL. 
b Hove ‘TempLe’s New Song. Sung by Mr. 
AVIES. 
GOLDEN ARGOSY. 
e pom by Hope Tempe. Sung by 
eloyd. 
[N SWEET SEPTEMBER. New 
Sing by Hore TEMPLE. Sung by Madame 
Bertha Moure, 
BD aoe THE SUNLIT STREAM. 
New Song by Mottoy. Sung by Madau.e 
Belle Cole. 
AME the FIDDLER. New Scnz 


by Mottoy. Sung by Mr. Barr ngton Foote. 


r rae SILENT HIGHWAY. New 
Song by STEPHEN ADAMS. Sung by Miss 

Eleanor Rees. 

MARGARITA. 


FREDERICK LOHR. 
Lloyd. 


Mary 


New 
Mr. Edward 


New pong by 
Sung by Mr. Edward 
2s. each net. 


= BOOSEY and CO.. 295. 
HOPE TEMPLE'S POPULAR 


Regent Street. 


SONGS, 

in Sweet September. 
The Old Manor Hall. 
When we meet. 
Were we lovers then? 
Memories. 


An Old Garden. 

A Mother's Love, 

My Lady's Bower. | 

A Golden Argosy. 

‘There are none like to 
thee 


MUSIC 


103. 


Price 2s. each.—BOOSEY and CO., 295. Regent St. 
London. 
NEW NUMBERS OF 

, | ‘HE CAVENDISH 
BOOKS. 
& F eee IS. cnet 
T of the Day, including 
one ‘Once Again’ and ‘Golden Days.” 
s. Sir W, Sterndale Bennett's Songs, ,, . 
. Mantene: and " Bohemian Girl.” "or Piano- 
‘orte. 
. Songs for Young Girls. é 
* Smallwood’s Album of Dance Music. 
105, Smallwood’s Juvenile Duet Album. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 
RIEG.—CAVENDISH MUSIC 
BOOKS, No. 7.. Eight Lyrical pieces by Grieg, 
five Pianoforte pieces by Rubinstein, and two pieces 
by Henselt. . Price 1s. post free. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


a2 and 4o pages. price 6d, each, 


I "HE DIAMOND MUSIC BOOKS. 
Fifty-one numbers are published, including 
the following :— 
1, The Singing Master. A Complete Method. 
2, The Music Master. A Pianoforte Tutor. 
4. The Family Glee Book. 50 Glees and Part Songs. 
46. Songs from " Maritana.” He 
34. Songs from “ The Bohemian Girl. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 
combine the Elegance and Convenience of the 
CorraGe with the Perfection of Touch, Tone. and 
Durability of the HoRIzONTAL GRAND. Prices from 
40 Guineas Upwards..—18, Wigmore St., London, W. 


‘ [ “HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 

desire it to be most distinctly understood thatthey 
are Pianoforte Manulacturers only, and that their only 
address is 27, Baker Street. Portman Square, London. 


PIANOS, £15 PIANOS, £20, 
PIANOS, 4£25—An opportunity now offers to 
urchasing really 
Erard,and other 


those who are able to pay cash, of 

good pianos by Broadwood, Collard. Erar 
ood makers at nominal prices. Descriptive iists free, 
HOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street 


LEVEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 

PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
HIRE, Illustrated Lists free. 

SOLE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street, W. 


DALMAINE and CO.—Fianos and 
ORGANS. Absolute Sale. New Partnership. 
Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage Pianos. 
8 guineas, 10 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Class 3. 23 gs. 
Class 1. 17 gS. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2. 20 gs. Class ‘i ca gs. Class 8. 45 gs. 
American Organs_by all the best makers, from 44 
guineas upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for 
any instrument within three years, if one of a higher 
class be taken, and will be exchanged free if not 
approved of within one month. Illustrations and par- 
ticulars post free, T. D'ALMAINE and CO. (Esta- 
blished 104 years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
GOLD MEDAL. 


AL. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to a50 Gs. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


Class o. 14 gs. Class 6. 35 9s. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy fur 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children,and 
: infants. 
180, Bond Street. London, and all Chemists. 


GHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA. 
“The most 
perfect 
fiting made.” 
—Obser ver. 
GHIRTS. —FORD’S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 


Special to measure. 
Illustrated self-measure post free. 
R, FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


AL Sys. — The only Flannel 
Shirts that never shrink in washing, not if 
washed roo times ; elastic, soft as silk. 8s. 6d., ros, 6d. 
13s. 6d. Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self- 
measure to R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


AYRTON and THOMAS, Patent 
Agents, conduct every kind of British, Foreign 
and Colonial business connected with PATENTS 
DESIGNS, and TRADE MARKS, No fees for 
preliminary informationandadvice. Correspondence 
solicited. “ 

HE TRUE POSITION OF 

PATENTEES. 
By H. Moy Tuomas. One Shilling. 

London: g and 10, Southampton Buildings. 


O Parents and Guardians at Home 
and Abroad.—A Lady and her Two Daughters 
—Certificated—receive Pupils to Board and Educate, 
Every Home Comfort, Careful Training, First, Class 
Education. References.—M.G., 110, Elmfield, Mantle 


Sung by Miss Liza Lehmann. 

Sung by M ss Liza Leh nano. 
Miss Lza. Lehmann with great success av 
the Monday Popular Concerts. 


MaAaS¥48 SONG. Felix Semon. 
M46%48 SONG. Felix ‘Semon. 


Sung by Mr. Saniley. 
Sung by Mr. Santlev. . 
Sung by Mr. Santles with great success al the Monday 
Popular Concerts. 


you ASK ME WHY 1 LOVE 


Composed by LawRENCE KELLIE. 
Sung by Miss I-ucille Saunders. 


Sung by Miss Lena Taw. 


HE DWELT AMONG THE 
UNTRODDEN WAYS 
Composed by |.AWRENCE_ KELLIE. 
Bung by Miss Lena Law. 


QO™* ONE WORD. F, L. Moir 
NLY ONE WORD. FF. L. Moir. 


New Song by the Composer of the popular song 
“The Story ol Years.” 
THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON, 


M EMORIES. Caroline Lowthian. 


MEMORIES. Caroline Lowthian. 
MEMORIES WALTZ. Played 


with great success by Mr. L.ddell at all his 
engagements. 


METZLER and CO., 


Sole Importers 
of the 
celebrated 


Maso" and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
“Quraaled 
“So highly prized by me."—Franz Liszt. 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
The QUEEN'S MODEL. 
Supplied to Her Majesty the Queen, 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS 
The Celebrated |L.ISZT MODEL. 
Used in Exeter Hall. 


M4s08 and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
The THREE-MANUAL ORGAN. 
Used in Westminster Abbey. 


MiAa8°N and HAMLIN ORGANS, 
HIGHEST AWARDS. re 


1,000 Testimonials, Prices from £8 10 £400. 
iscount for Cash. Illustrated List post free. 


D 
MasoN and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
THE NEW UPRIGHT MODEL, 

THE NEW BOUDOIR GRAND MODEL. 
Improved method of stringing. 
METZLER and CO.’S_ Brass 

Reed, and Stringed Instruments of every 
description. List post free. 


METZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT. MARLBOKOUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Sung by 


LOVES GOLDEN DREAM. 
WALTZ. 

Leyes GOLDEN DREAM. By 

‘THEO. BonHEUR, Splendidly Illustrated. This 
most charming waltz has_ become the success of the 
season and the rage of London (Performed with 
overwhelming applause at all the Exhibitions, Pro- 
menade Concerts, &c., 2s. net. Band and military 


pays now read . f 
ONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 
54, Great Marlborough Street. 


T°? LADIES. — SALE of NEW 


MUSIC at a large reduction, and post free. All 
new songs. pieces. &c., ofall publishers. New copies, 
best editions. Prices commence, 4d., éd.. 8d. Cata- 
logues sent gratis, and post free—J.W. MOFFATT. 
Barnsbury House. 280 Caledonian Road, London. N 


Pour paraitre au mois de Juin, Prix: 2 fr. 
2 


Fe ETE 
MAGNIFIQUE PUBLICATION 
TIREE PRESQUE ENTIEREMENT EN 
COULEUR ET ACCOMPAGNEE 


D'UNE GRAND PRIME EGALEMENT EN 
COULEUR. 


Encouragée par le grand succés des numéros 
exceptionnels que le GRAPHIC publie chaque 
année, la Direction de ce journal a entrepris de faire 
paraitre & l'avenir une EDITION FRANCAISE en 
méme temps que l’édition anglaise. Le premier de 
ces numéros paraitra particulier en raison de ]’Ex- 
position universelle, a laquelle plusieurs pages 
dillustration et de texte seront consacrées. 

Les’ numéros exceptonnels du GRAPHIC 
occupent aujourd'hui le premier rang en Angleterre 
eten Amérique et sont accueillis avec faveur dans 
les autres pays de l'Europe. Onenala preuve dans 
leur tirage considérable qui s'est élevé au chiffre 
fabuleux de 650,000 exemplaires. L’Administration 
recoit constamment des demandes d'une édition 
francaise, et elle répond & ce désir en publiant 
lETE. 

Par ses illustrations, par ses articles d'un choix 
toujours irréprochable, TETE  s’addresse & tous les 
lecteurs, et a d'avance sa place désignée sur la table 
de lecture de toutes les familles. 


TI n'est pas nécessaire d'insister sur le succés 
réservé A cette publication, , Tout le monde connait 
le GRAPHIC anglais, L'ETE ne lui sera inftrieur 
sous aucun rapport. 

Le tirage en couleur ne permettant pas de 
réimpressions, I'édition devra étre nécessairement 
limitée. 


r I “HE PARIS ILLUSTRE (English 
EDITION) 

Has each week an exquisite frontispiece of merit 

fully equal to a SUPERIOR OIL PAINTING. 

Contains also two other full-page Illustrations in 

Colours and many in Black and White, artistically 

executed oy Messrs. Goupil and CO. _ 

PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional in tone, and 
las no rival among iilustrated weeklies either in 
Europe or America. Price 9d. per copy. To be had 
gual Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and Book- 
sellers. : 


Sole Agents throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


PASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. 


A Sprincx. Vide The Artist, September, 1886 :— 
rea cordially recommend): Hits little work to al 

itists. er post, 1s. .- LE SRTIER, 
BARBE, and CO.. 60. Rerent Street, W. sari 


Price rs., post tree. 
OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 


Grorcre Moore, M.D. 


Street, Wellington, Somerset. 


B 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly. 


HT. GRAPHIC 


HE NEW = and POPULAR 
"ELS PUBLISHED BY noT an 
ae RLACKETT. , : 
Now Readv at all the Libraries. 


GAVED ‘AS BY FIRE. By Eleanor 


Mary Marsu. 3 vols 
ne AWAKENING OF MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 
RAHAM ASPEN, PAINTER. 
By Greorce Hats, Author of “ Weeping 
Ferry,” &, 2 vois. . 
BARCALDINE: By Vere Claveriig, 
Author of “ A Modern Delilah.” 


GAME OF CHANCE. y 
J Curtis, Author of “Phe Favourite of 
Fortune.” &c. 3 vols. = 
ISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; 
or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobites 
Daughter. By MLE. Le Crerc. 2 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT. Limited, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


POPULAR NOVELS in READ- 
ING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


THE AUTHOR OF 
HBOURS.” 
COUSIN. By 
“ Rose Garden ' 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
“NEAR NEIG 
"THE COUNTRY 
F, M. Pearp, Author of the 
&c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. eer 
YOVEL BY THE A 
4 DY NOUR EAT TREASON.” 
MASTERS OF THE WORLD. 
By Mary A. M. Hoppus (Mrs. Altred Marks). 
In three Vols., crown 8vo. Srin AUTHOR OF 
W NOVEL LY T K 
aE x YOUNG MISTLEY.” 
HE PHANTOM FUTURE. By 
H.S MERRIMAN In ‘Two Vols., crow” a 
EW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
sak “BEYOND RECALL.” 
ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline 
SerGeant. Author of “No Saint,” &c. In 


three vols., crown 8vo. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE PARISH OF HILBY.” 
LOST ESTATE. By Mary E. 


Mann. In three vols., crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington 
MILLAN'S MAGAZINE 
For APRIL. | Price rs. 


treet. 
Me 
Contains: 


. Marooned. Ly W. Clark Russell. 
“Leigh Hunt. Ly George Saintsbury. 
"An Englishman in Berlin. " 
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THE HisSToORY “Ob 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY H, H. JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., &C, AUTHOR OF “THE KILIMA-NJARO EXPEDITION” &C: 


the number of years that we 

have lived. Perhaps it was forty years ago —I don’t 

know, Dam not an old man yet, am I? You sce my muscles 
nig SORE and firm, my teeth are sound, my skin is smooth 
“; shining, and not puckered and scaly, as itis with old men. 
Ari 1 know that Iam not young, because I have left my country 
- she land of the blacks for a long, long, time, and when IL 


ow DO I KNOW WHEN I WAS BORN? We black 
H men cannot remember 


in 


—} 


Le 


“Tam not an old man yet, am I?” 


Nas fivst caught by the slavers I was a strong full-grown man, 
already married. What curious people you Europeans are {— 
You ask so many questions, and you want to know so much 
about things that do not concern you. Why should you care 
about slaves from the Sudan, and how they live, and what languages 
they speak? See, you have written many words already that I 
have spoken of Marghi and Fulde, and Mbudikum and Batta, and 
other tongues of the Barbarians and Pagans, who know not God, 
and reject the teaching of His Prophet. { too, was like them once. 
The country where my mother bore me is far away—ar, far away, 
beyond the Desert, beyond the Great River, beyond the Kingdoms 
of the Mustemin, ina land of Kufar (unbelievers), where the people, 
my brothers, went naked, and knew not shame. It is a country.so 
far that, though you may love travelling, I doubt if you would ever 
reach it: yet once or twice I have heard that white men have been 
near my nother-land, They came—lI have heard it said—to spy out 
the couni_y and the chiefs of the Ful people, andthe Wazir of Bornu 
eforded them protection, Then, too, IL have heard that the great 
vushing river, which was distant a month’s walk from my home, 
towards the north—the river that the Ful-be * call Mayo Fumbina, 
ant the Batta call the Benue—that this water flowed towards the 
siting sun, where it joined the Kwara, which comes from 

mbuktu ; and up this Kwara they used to say that white men 
came in big ships to buy slaves. The white men, I heard, would 

me to Nufe, and sometimes the Arabs have told me they were 
ish, and sometimes they said they were another kind of 

hmen, called Merakani. And once, too, some white men 
“up the Benue River in a steamer, and now the Bornu people 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I. 


oe 


bring news to Tarabulus that the white men have got houses on the 
Benue, where they trade with the Ful people. It may be lying, it 
may be true, I do not know, but you white men are wonderful and 
so are the things you do. ; 

Are you going to write my history in a book? The Sidi, my 
master, said you wished to do so, and as he likes you, and wishes to 
please you, he has sent me here, and told me Iam to do your 
bidding. If you wish me to be silent, 1 am to be silent; if you 
wish me to talk, Iam to tell you all that I know, if it be words of 
the Ertana * of the pagans, or if it be of all the things that "T have 
seen and done in all my life, since I was born. Oh, yes! I will tell 
you trath—by God I will not lie—why should 1? You white men 
know everything, and if you found I was deceiving you, you would 
send me away, and my master would punish’ me; and I like 


coming to see you, it makes me proud to talk to a white man—all 
‘*See, Abu-!-Guwaht must be a man with some- 


my friends say, 
thing in him, or the Englishman would not send 


A SLAVE 


from the mountains —two, three elephants came. They wasted my 
farm, they dragged down my plantains, and they trampled my maize, 
and I, Eso, I the chief, I did a cunning thing against them, for Iduga 
big big pit, and I overlaid its mouth with thin sticks, and on these 
sticks L reared the maize stalks upright, asthough they were growing, 
and I scattered grass about in between them, so that none might know 
that the sticks hid the mouth of the pit, and when the elerhants 
came at night to eat my plaintains they pressed on the sticks, and 
one, the biggest, fell into the pit, and there I, Eso, foand him, and 
I cut the tendons of his feet so that he could not walk, and I and 
my men stuck him in many places with spears, so that he bled to 
death, and for many days we feasted on his flesh, till our bellies 
ached with food, And his tusks, one I sold toa Tibari * trader, 
and the other I made into bracelets for my wives, and that is why 
they call me ‘Asho-eso,’ the ‘ elephant killer’? And this tale 
he would tell many times, until I wearied of it, and little else he 


for him every day, and write down in a book the 
words that he speaks.” 

The name they called my mother-country was 
Mbudikum. It was a land of forests and moun- 
tains—a land where water never failed, because in 
all directions there were brooks and rivers, and 
my countrypeople never thought of digging wells. {il 
When I can first remember, I was a small, small 
boy, and I lived in a large village of this country 
called Bahom. My mother was a young woman who 
had a pleasant face, although, after the fashion 
of these pagans, it was scarred and tattooed on 
the forehead, and cheeks, and chin. My mother 
was one of the five wives of a man called Asho- 
eso, who was the chief of the village, and also ruled 
over three other neighbouring towns. We lived in 
a kind of compound, the four sides of which were 
houses built of clay, with palm-thatch roofs ; in 
the middie of the compound or yard was a small 
tree growing, and on this tree were hung the skulls 
of people whom my father, the old chief, had 
killed, and there were also a lot of charms and 
gri-gris, such as these pagans believe in, tied round 
the trunk of this tree; and every now and then, 
when the men of the village killed a slave or a 
prisoner whom they had captured when they fought 
with the Bakuba—the Bakuba were a tribe who 
lived on a high mountain two days’ journey from 
our village, and who used sometimes to fight with 
us—when, I say, the men of our town killed 
some one and roasted his flesh for a feast—for 
my people were man-eaters like the Ghuls of the 
desert—the bones of the men they hac eaten were 
laid round about the base of this tree. The first 
thing I remember clearly was playing with the 
skull of one of these people whom the young men 
of the town had eaten. I used to roll it about on 
the ground of the compound, and amuse myself 
by filiing it with sand, and then holding it up to 
Jet the sand run out from the eyes and nose. There 
were a number of other boys—perhaps eight or 
ten—living with me in the compound, who were 
said to be my father’s children, My mother was 
the youngest of his wives. Her name was Tutu, 
and the name of the head-wife was Ndeba. I ff 
hated Ndeba, andshe did not like me, becauseshe - 
was jealous of my mother, and her own children 
had died. The old chief, my father, they said had 
been a strong man when he was young, and they 
had made him chief because he had fought very 
bravely against the Bakuba, and had captured 
many prisoners and women and goats and sheep, 
and, as he was very generous, they made him 
chief in the place of another man who had been 
killed, but, when I remember him, he was old, and 
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his eyes were dim ; he had a short grey beard, and [a ! 
the hair of his head was grey, and he had lost 
many of his teeth. His knees were swollen and 
large, and he coulu only walk slowly and with a 
stick. For hours together he would sit on his 


haunches over the fire in his own hut, and’do 
nothing but take snuff 


af 
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we 
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occasionally out of a 
small antelope horn 
which hung round his 
neck. Only when the 
women wrangled too 
loud would he raise 
himself and find his 
voice, and when he 
was angry and shouted, 
the brightness came 
back to his eyes, and 
his voice was strong, 
and it made us trem- 
ble, because it was 
told that once in his 
younger days, when 
a wife had refused, to 
stop yelling because 
the head-wife had 
taken her portion of 
peppers, he struck her 
on the head with his 
ebony stick, and she 


died. Sometimes I 
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used to creep into my 


father’s hut and watch 
him as he sat over the 


fire; he never spoke 
much to me, and 


————— 
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eT pe x 5 oF ayer Ie: 
We lived in a hind of compound, the four sades of which % 


” The Ful.or “Fula” people, Fxd-o is the singular form (one Fula man). Ful-b¢ 


plural. Fulde, or Fulful-de, the language. The ‘Arabs call the Ful “ Filani 


were houses built of clay, with palnt-thatch roofs i 


much of what he said 
seemed to be non- 
sense. A few sen- 
tences of his talk I 
still remember, he said 
them over and over 
again, like a kind 
of song—‘‘The ele- 
phants came down 


* Jargon savage language. _, : “ 
2"rhe Father of Strength,” the strong, lusty. A name sometimes given by the 
Arabs to negro slaves. 


‘Wy mother was a young woman who had a pleasant face, although, after the fashion 
of these pagans, 7 was carved and tattooed oi the forehead, and cheeks, and chin.” 


would say, except when the women quarrelled, and_he could not 
sleep. My eldest brother was a big young man. He was the son 
of the second wife. I liked him because he was kind to me, and 
because he, too, hated the eldest wife. When she quarrelled with 
my mother, he took my mother’s part. His own mother we all 
laughed at, because she had once broken her leg, and when it 
mended the bone stuck out in a lump, and one leg was shorter than 
the other, so that, when she walked, she walked with a hop. We 
called her the ‘“ Hyena,” because her gait was limping—and in our 
language we call the hyena the “ limping leopard ”—but my eldest 
brother was good to me, and would play with me, and, when he took 
part in these pagan feasts, he would bring back a little of the man’s 
heart they had eaten, so that I might taste it, and grow brave, for 
Wallah ! L was a pagan and a man-eater, too. I knew no better, 
and was as a brute, and none had told me of Allah and His Nabi. 
My eldest brother taught me to make bows and arrows—the bow 
out of the springy wood of the climbing palm, and the string, too, 
of palm-fibre or the twisted gut of a goat—and our arrows were 
made out of stout grass-stems and notched, or sometimes the black- 
smith of the village would beat me outa small barb of iron, which 
I would fasten on to the end of my arrow. With these bows and 
arrows I soon learned to kill small birds, which 1 took home’to eat. 
I always shared them with my brothers, as was our custom, for we 
shared everything—we boys—but if the women tried to take some- 
thing of what we had killed to put in their own pots, we made a 
great noise, and stoned them, and my mother would scream and shout 
nt the other women if they tried to take away the things I had 
killed, for my mother set much store by me, and would let no one 
do me hurt, if she could prevent them. And I learned to fish in the 
brooks, where we made weirs of reeds and bush-creepers, and once 
I remember, when I jumped into the deep water of one of these 
pools, which we had dammed up, to catch in my arms a large fish 
that was entrapped there, a big lizard, such as the Arabs call 
“© Waran,” attacked me, for he, too, was after the fish, and with 
his long, sharp-edged tail cut the skin all down my right thigh, 
and I thought I should have died, because so much blood ran out, 
and I could hardly drag myself home, where my mother wailed 
over me; and because the head-wife was learned in medicine, and 
knew the best way to stop the flowing of blood and heal the wound, 
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= My father . sas old, and his eyes were dim; hehad a 
short grey beard, and the hair of his head was grey’, and he had lost 
many of his teeth. .°. . For hours together he would sit on 


his haunches over the fire in his own hut” 


my mother had to give hera large present—I think she gave her a goat 
—that she might apply her skill to close up the wound in my thigh, 
and this she did, as I remember, by washing it, and putting on It 
the red paste of a wood that was bitter to the taste, and then she 
strapped up the whole thigh in plantain leaves, and ina few days I 
was well. 

And about this time a great trouble came on us, for my elder 
brother went out to hunt the elephant with some young men of the 
town. They would follow the elephants till they came toa great 
marsh, which was a long day’s journey from the town, and here, 
hiding among the reeds, where the elephants came to drink and 
bathe, they would let fly at them with spears and poisoned arrows, 
hoping by much noise and by gradually closing on them to drive 
the elephants out of the clear water into the thick mud, where they 
would stick, and where the men could get close to them and kill 
them without the elephants having the power to escape or to run at 
the men, But one elephant, that was stronger and more cunning 
than the others, would not fly before the shouting, but turned round 
and made straight at my brother, whom he seized with his trunk 
and carried to the firm land among the bushes; and here, though 
he was like a porcupine for the lances and darts and arrows that 
stuck in his hide, thrown by the young men who were my brother’s 
companions, he desisted not from his purpose, but, placing him on 
the ground with his trunk, ke knelt down and drove one of his 
great tusks through my brother’s body and then broke away from 
the young men, so that none saw in what direction he escaped in 
through the forest, he bearing all the time my brother’s body 
spitted on his tusk ; and when the news was brought home, it was 
said everywhere that it was witchcraft, that some enemy of my 
brother’s had entered into this elephant as a devil, so that he might 
bring about my brother’s death, and I heard the women whisper 
that the enemy who had done this was my father’s head-wife, and 
the poor Hyena, as we called my brother’s mother, was mad for 
rage, and threw herself on the head-wife, biting and striking her 
until my father roared in his angry voice, and the other women 
pulled her off, and tied her with bush-rope, and then for two days 
there was quiet; but the young men had found part of my brother’s 
body in the forest, and had brought it back to the town, and then I 
heard it said that **Epfumo” was out to find who had bewitched 
my brother, and had entered the elephant to kill him. When I heard 
ithe great ‘bong! bong!” of the “Etum,” which is a kind of 
drum made of a hollow-sounding wood, that gives out a noise 
almost like a bell, I was frightened and yan to my mother, she 
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everywhere looking for me to hide me with ao 
self in the house, for you must know the saa) re 
when this ‘‘ Epfumo ? was out, that hes ws : ol 
all women and children, and all youths yh . en 
uninitiated, whom he met in his path. i an ee 
reason of this was, that these pagans be caste 
‘*Epfumo” is a “éShaitan,” a great devil, who 1 
able to search out the truth, 

He appears ea man ie 

de of palm-fronds, a man h 
his siadllets to his knees, and is very broad, and 
constructed somewhat like a cage, but there os 
holes to let the arms pass out through, and on i. 
his finger-nails are fastened leopards’-claws. i 
one hand he holds a_ great cutlass, and in — 
other a_ pierced antelope-horn, with ae é 
blows a strong blast at times, to warn people poke 
his way. On his head is a hideous mask of as oe 
wood, from the top oe hangs down behin 

ack-and-white monkey-skin. 
. When I was a child I ‘oral that the “ Epfumo ” 
was a real devil, but now I know it is only aman 
dressed up, and generally the “doctor, the pagan 
priest of the town, and this ‘*Epfumo” that 


din a great mantle, 
hich descends rom 
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and there was a great clamowr, Only my tather aie 


haunches and seemed sad. He said once or twice, « {Uiet 9 
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: : : Wit 
witch, she was a wise woman, and who will tend me — oF ho 
; per C Niwas 
Then some young men came rushing in and she ig 


one?” 


N his 


would take place as soon as the moon was up. Ani hi the trial] 


was hard to pass, I longed so to see what they would (| 
woman who had bewitched my brother ; and at last the even: 

was over and it was dark, and, lighting a bundle of when ae 
the fire which these pagans use as torches, my mother = sl 
the hand and led me out of the compound, all the o 
going too, but as we passed the open door of my fathis ] 

fire flickered up, and I saw him sitting there alone mits eet 
hearth, his chin resting on his hands, which held i a , 
And I said to my mother, “Is he not going too?” sat ee 
‘* He is too feeble to walk so far, and besides, he is 1 she 
for anything now but his soup and his snuff,” and 
And the limping Hyena, the second wile, as she passed sata 

mother, ‘It is not well to laugh, for Asho-eso ses 4 : 
man once.” So we passed out into the darkness. 5 
mother separated herself from the other wives, and’ 
there we saw the flare of the other torches, 
were wending their way to the place of trial. But ny 
walked not with the other wives, saying she liked ne {j 5 


their 


pany, and as we passed a new house that had been built in the town 
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“ But one elephant that was stronger and more cunning than the others would not fly before the shouting, but jurned 


round and made straight at my brother, whom he seized with his trunk and carried to the firm land anong te 


came out to find the person who bewitched my brother must 
have been an old man named ‘‘Asho-ntshong,” which means in 
our language “‘ Kill-thief.” And all this time that the ‘‘ Epfumo” 
was searching through the town for the bewitcher of my brother, 
the drum in the fetish-house was going ‘‘ Bong! borg! bong!” and 
there was no other sound in the town but the noise of the drum, 
except when a dog howled, or the fowls cackled ; and I hid myself 
in the darkness of my mother’s hut, fearing to let go her hand, 
and she, too, was frightened, and had put the screen of latticed 
palm-stems against the door-way of her hut ; but presently we heard 
quite close to the entrance to cur compound a blast from the 
‘¢Epfumo’s ” horn. 

My mother started up, and trembled all over. ‘* He is coming in 
here,” she said, ‘‘I knew it; it is the head-wife that has bewitched 
thy brother ;” and although I was very frightened, I was very 
curious to see what the ‘‘ Epfumo” would do, so I crept close to 
the door-way, and peeped through the cracks of the palm-lattice 
and for the first time I saw the terrible ‘‘ Epfumo.”’ He came into 
the compound, walking at the head of a troop of other devils 
dressed somewhat like himself, but with white staves in their hands, 
and no cutlass, and the *‘ Epfumo” cried, with a loud voice “ey 
smell the witch who has bewitched Ejok” (that was my brother’s 
name), and at these words I saw my father come out of the house 
walking very slowly and painfully,and helping himself with his 
stick, and he said, “ What seekest thou here, ‘ Epfumo?*” and the 
devil said, *‘I seek the bewitcher of Ejok, and I know I am near,” 
and the ‘‘ Epfumo ” walked towards our hcuse, or rather he denced 
towards us with a curious mincing step, and again I shut my eyes with 
fright, for I saw he was coming to our door, and all this time my 
mother was crouching on the ground, putting her hands before her 
eyes, and when I looked out again the ‘‘ Epfumo” had passed on 
and he went very near the next house, and the next, but stopped at 
none till he came to the house of the head-wife, and there he 
danced in; and then I heard a frightful yell, and the ‘*Epfumo ” 
came out, dragging the head-wife by the wrist, and she in her scare 
set both her feet together, and bent her body, so that he might fail 
to move her from the threshold of her hut ; but it was of no use, for 
my father said, * Bind her,” and the other dressed-up men ‘that 
accompanied “ Epfumo” took coils of bush-rope from underneath 
their mantle of palm-leaves, and bound the head-wile round and 
round, so that she was stiff, and could move nothing about her but 
her head ; and all the while she screamed, and screamed until her 
screams became like the hoarse cry of an angry camel, and then 
when she was bound they lifted her up, and carried her out of the 
ine etic Bite after some little time the ** Bong! bong! 

!” of the fetish drum stop i yas nd 
shethaetl canta be eect pped, for the witch was found. And 

My mother rose up and lifted away the door fro: 
her hut, made up the embers of the Tees and ie dlea: Roe 
the compound to meet the other women, who were already raising 
a mighty clamour with their tongues, They were all shouting, 

Did I not tell you so, did I not say the head wife had bewitched 
Ejok? -Were not her ways always the ways of a witch? Aha 
now she will be punished as she deserves!” My mother screamed 
the loudest of all, for she was glad, and hated the head wife and I 
shouted too and the other boys, and the small girls beat with sticks 
on the wooden drums, and the goats baaed, and the fowls cackled, 


bushes” 


Nowi,” ot 
e house and 
L my mother 


a young man, a fine tall proper fellow—his name was 
“the leopard ”’—came out from under the eaves of th 
looked in my mother’s face as she held up her torch, ant he 
nodded to him and let go my hand, holding Ngwi's instead, W hilst 
she still held up her torch to light the way. Then presently ase 
the other wives of my father a little way in advance, and she to 

me to runon ahead and go with my brothers, for there ina 
thing she must say to Ngwi first. So I ran on and joined ne a 
the limping Hyena, who was very sad, and sobbed and ari still, 
to think of thedeath of her son, And when we arrived at the P i. 
of trial we found it was a large open space in the forest, share a 
ground was smooth and had been beaten hard by men 5 feet, ay 

all vegetation was removed except for one great tree, with Spee ie 
branches, which grew in the middle of the clearing, an] all oad - 
border of this maidan, or square, there were great tres hunni 
that the place was full of light, and round these fires were * ea 
or standing all the young men of thetown. Most of them were La 
with palm wine, and kept shouting and singing without a  ecihe 
and close to the base of the big tree there lay my father ewe atl 


other 


ns, and into me 
eye mano 


was not Epfumo at all, or the women anc 
been there. The old Ngafiga had painted a a 
lines over his body, and he hada lot of charms hung sae vail HIS 
atall plaited hat on his head, and ruffs of white goats NY "the 
ankles, He blew a loud blast on his antelope ie * «said, 
noise and talking ceased ; then in the midst of st ae Leateal 
*‘Epfumo has found the witch who brought ar mg Ar these 
Kjok; itis Ndeba, the wile of Asho-eso, the or “who had 
words the other wives of my father—except my he Sea 
not come—all said, ‘* Aya, aya ! it is true,” but eee pon, = Ndeba 
another blast on his horn to silence them, and ac Font at 
denies that she bewitched Ejok, so it shall be put to vroae: were 
will see if Epfumo was wrong.” Then after saying Patt 
took his knife and cut off a small piece—just ahout Saints who 
the flesh of my dead brother, and called to one of yan Te 
brought a small wooden box, in which was kept es ad rolled it 
this sauce he dipped the morsel of iy brother's a Ms oN debs, 
round two or three times; then he bade them en M he. ++ Open 
head wife, and whilst they held her upright, ne oa the man ‘ 
thy mouth and swallow this piece of the ie ee 
Ipfumo says thou dilst bewitch. If it stays - } Bf meenrwill 300 that 
be set free, and Epfumo will have told a hie, for a e will unite with 
thou couldst not have bewitched Fjok if his eens sfamo wil have 
thine; but ifthou vomit up this piece of his a pet wife opene 
shown truly that thou art the witch.” Then the flesh ~ ani [sav 
her mouth and received the morsel of my brother s mah trying 
the muscles of her face and throat wor 


King as thoug ie 
. It s ‘as dippe' 
swallow it, but perhaps the sauce 1n which ee a wet 
retch, or perhaps alter all she was a ees ell? ae they not 
perhaps there is some truth in what these pagat 
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“qren of Iblis?—how it was I know not, but Ndeba shook 
d vomited forth the piece of flesh that had been put into 
jer mouth. Then a great cry went Up from among the people, they 
aah | ** Ndeba is the witch, Ndeba is the witch ; Epfumo never 
ilies’ and the young men beat on their drums and blew their 
ye horns, and the limping Hyena, Ejok’s mother, gave a 
vie scream, and rushed forward at Ndeba, who had fallen down 
ache ground, for the young men had left off holding her up, The 
iver tore Ndeba’s face with her nails, and smashed in her 
“oe with, her fist, and would perhaps have killed her in her rage, 
aye Ngatiga kicked and cuffed the Hyena, and dragged her 


the 
q]l over an 


yeoret 


aul ni said it was not thus Ndeba was to die. Then he called 
i Jin ihe young men, and they came up and took hold of Ndeba, 
and whilst some unwound the bush rope that had bound her, others 
‘ie hesh ropes round her neck, ankles, and wrists, and with the 
endef these ropes they lashed her round the trunk of the big trec. 
ve Ay tis that all,” I asked of another of my father’s wives, for [ 


not find my mother. “Are they not going to kill her?” 
Nu. she replied, ‘it is Epfumo who will kill her, but she will 
take some time to die, for she is strong even yet, although 
JIyena has spoilt her face.” And all this time Ndeba 
she was quite dumb, and did not seem to know 
And, after she was tied to the tree, every one 
; and the men and women had a big dance 
round the fire presently my mother came up to me and took me 
nome. and I asked her where she had been all the time, and 
ether she had seen what had been done to Ndeba ; and she said 
ves, she had seen all, but I did not believe that she was there. 
‘ae 1 the nest morning there was a great clamour among the women 
her's yard, and the Hyena, who was now the head-wife, 
d my mother with her love for Newi, and threatened she 
would tell everything to my father, but my mother soothed her and 
hushed her and reminded her that the dead Ejok had been such a 
frei to me, and when my mother mentioned Ejok’s name, the 
Hyena burst out crying, and promised not to say anything about 
Nowi. And that day Newi sent my mother a large fish which he 
he) caught in the river, and she divided the fish among all the other 
amen, and they seemed to be great friends. 

‘The next day 1 went out with some of my brothers to snare birds 
‘nthe forest, and when we were coming back in the evening, we 
d through the square where the people danced, and where the 
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her, and none 
offered to give her 
food or water, or 
to loose her bonds. 

Once the Fulo 
merchant asked 
some questions 
about her, but the 
young men of the 
town said to him, 
**Tt is our business, 
meddle not with 
her,’ and he laughed 
and turned away. 

The next day I 
thought much about 
and won- 
dered whether she 
still lived, and whe- 
ther her eyes could 
still open and shut. 
So, without telling 
my mother, who, I 
knew, would scold 
me, I slipped away 
from the yard alone, 
and stole to the 
square in the forest. 
Around the base of 
the tree were walk- 
ing two or three 
brown vultures of a 
kind that were 
tame in our town, 
like fowls, for we 
allowed them to eat 
the offal, and no 
man might disturb 
them. 

When I stepped 
as close as I might 


‘1% all went home with the birds we had caught eS 


ices used to take place, and there was Ndeha still tied to the 
and when I went up to her, her eyes opened, and she looked 
: . but she could not speak, because they had thrust a gag into 
her mouth. Just above her head, they had driven into the tree a 
snall peg, and on this was hung @ bundle of red parrot-feathers 5 
-ismeant that Ndeba was ‘fetish ;” that no one must touch her, or 
vil her, or give her food or water, or have anything to do with her, 
'* Epfamo” would kill them. So the other boys drew me away 
mn suing at her, and we all went home with the birds we had 
dught, 

And three days after that there was a big market held in the 
“juare,a market that took place in our town every tén days, and 
jeuple came to this maiket from great distances when there was not 
Sar in the land—and here, for the first time, I saw a Ful merchant, 
a Mohammedan, who had come from the North to buy ivory an‘ 
slaves. He had with him one or two people from a country 
hear ours who had become the allies and servants of the Moham- 
medan Fulbe, and who dressed in long blue robes and turbans, like 
Mohammedans, and althouch I was frightened at fist, and held on 
') mother’s hand, still I Jooked at this man with wonder and 
curiosity, and I, being then a pagan and one of the brutes of the field, 
Wondered that this man should cover his body with cloth, for all 
the people of our town and country went naked except for their 
bracelets of ivory or their neck ornaments. And when I Jooked at 
a tee where Ndeba was bound, I saw to my surprise that she was 
: lalive—that is to say, her eyes opened and shut as she watched 
the coming and going of the people, but they all took no notice of 


eyes opened, and she looked hard at me. 

Wallah ! it is wonderful how these old women 
live! Llere she had been tied to the tree for six 
days, and was not dead yet. But I thought to 
myself as I ran back home, ‘‘She will surely die 
soon, or the vultures would not be walking about 
her.” 

And still the next day I thought about Ndeba, 
and wondered whether she was dead yet. But 1 
feared to leave our compouni early the next 
morning, because my mother had asked me 
many questions about where [ had heen the day 
before, and had told me that if I went anywhere 
near Ndeba she would hand me over to ‘‘ Ep- 
fumo.? However, soon there arose a clamour 
in the yard because the Hyena rushed out of my 
father’s house where she bad been taking his 
morning food, and said he was not there, and 
that he most have disappeared for some hours 
because the fire was cut, and they sought for him 
everywhere in the compound, but could not find 
him. 

My mother laughed and said, “*Puh! Fle has 
found his strength again, that is all. Perhaps it 
was Ndeba that bewitched him, and now he has 
grown strong, and gone off to hunt or trade.” 

And then all the 


to Ndeba I saw that her eye-lids had drop;ed. 
x ay 
N 


Lut when I said in a soft voice, ‘* Ndeba 1 her 


“ There were great fires burning, so that the place was full of light, and round these fires were squatting or 
standing all the young men of the town a 


say, ‘‘ This is a present from Tutu, the wi’e of Asho-eso.” I was « 
to say only that, and nothing more, and then to return as quickly 
as possible, a 

When I reached the Ngaiga’s compound there, too, was Ngwi, 
the young man that was my mother’s friend, and he had with him 
two goats, and a bag of kanri-shells. He went in before me, and 
gave these things to the Ngafga, with whom he had a long talk, 
Which I could not hear, I was tired of wailing, so I began to rum- 
mage among the rubbish which lay in the Ngafiga’s court-yard, and 
in one of the heaps of rubbish, I remember, [ picked up part of a 
man’s jaw, which had the teeth still in it, although they were loose, 
and I pulled all the teeth out to make myself a necklace, but whilst 
I was doing this, the Ngafiga came up; and cuffed me on the head 
for meddling with his treasures. 

Then he asked my business, and I gave him my mother’s message 
and the present she had sent. Ile bade me wait whilst he went 
back into his house, and then he came out again with some red 
feathers of a parrot and some string made of human gut, which he 
told me to give to my mother, who was to hang the feathers round 
her neck with the piece of string. When I returned to our com- 
pound, my mother was wailing for me, and took me aside and 
asked me ina whisper what the Ngafga had said, and I gave her 
the string and the parrot-feathers, and told her what she was to do, 
at which she clapped her hands and seemed pleased. When I went 
back with her into the courtyard I saw the Hyena, who was the 
head wife since Ndeba’s death, sitting on one of onr native stools, 
whilst other women were painting her all over with the camwood- 
dye, and then drawing lines of white, in a kind of pattern, round 


other women began 
shouting at my 
mother, saying she 
had hidden him or 
killed him lest he 
should find out about 
Newi, and while 
they were making all 
this to-do, I slipped 
out of our compound, 
and ran off to the 
forest to see whether 
Ndeba was still living. 

Ard when I got to 
the square, to my 
surprise I saw my 
father sitting down 
near Ndeba’s feet, and 
leaning against the 
trunk of the tree, but 
a vulture was perched 
on Ndeba’s shoulder, 
tearing the flesh off 
her cheeks, so it was 
clear she was dead. 

And what do you 
think ? my father was 
dead, too, and when I 
touched his “body to 
awaken him, for I 
thought he was asleep, 
he rolled over on the ground, I was so 
frightened at this, fearing lest they should 
sav I had killed him, that I ran right 
into the forest, and hid there all the 
rest of the day, and at nightfall I re- 
turned home, hoping that they would 
not notice my absence, or would think 
that I had been to snare birds. 

But long before I reached our com- 
ound I heard the wailing of the women, 
crying out for my father’s death, for his 
body had been found in the market- 
place, and brought back to our home. 
‘And my mother told me that “ Epfumo” 
had kiled my father, because he had 
been to say good-bye to Ndeba. 

The next morning, quite early, my 
mother caught her largest she-goat, one 


ff 
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that had a little one running by her 


side, and a duck which she had bought 


from a Ful trader, and cut a big bunch 


of plantains out of her plantations. The 


bunch of plantains she set on my head, 


and made me carry the duck under one 


arm, and lead the goat with the other 
hand. Then she told me_to go the 
house of Asho ntshong, the Ngafiga, an 
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at the lips of the corpse whom they had seated at the edge of 1! 
then he turned to the other peopleand said, “‘ I hear him say "yes" Sth 
men got bush-rope and tied it round the corpse and lowered it into she Se 
Then some one led up the Hyena, I could see that she was trembling sit _ Stave, 
but she did not speak, and the Ngaiiga bade her lie on the ground hy tie much, 
the grave. She lay down on her back, and he kneeled on her chest. kot tie of 
in his skinny hands, and squeezed it so that she was strangled ant die fs 
they laid _her body in the grave at the feet of my father. And afer shi aa 
brought the three white goats and three white fowls and cut their ibucats hey 
after another over the grave so that the blood fell on the two cores, | 3 one 
bodies of the goats and fowls were taken away to he eaten at the funeral fe the 
The Ngaiga scattered a few of the ground-nuts and maize into th. same 
they put in a horn of snuff and a wisp of salt ina banana leaf ani a nt 
of water, some red peppers, and some wooden dishes; and then ihe ai 
was all heaped back into the grave and trampled down by the young men, After 
this, they had a big feast, and my mother gave mea large piece of meat, a 
the night they stayed singing and shouting and drinking palm-wine, until ho 

were most of them drunk. ; ey 

The next day all the big men met in the “* Epfumo ™ house tu say who should 
be the next chief, and some_ said one man and some said another, atid whila 
they were quarrelling the Ngafiga came dancing in, blowing his horn be 
shouting out that he had a message from “‘ Epfumo,” and the message an! ee 
Negwi was to be the new chief. 

Some grumbled at this, and said he was too young, but no one thought of 
disputing the Ngafiga’s word. So the next day the Ngafiga gave to Nowi ay 
father’s ebony staff, and Ngwi came down and took possession of our compound 
and all that was in it, and the three remaining wives of my father became the 
wives of Ngwi, and Negwi made my mother the head wife, so that she hail all the 
other wives as her servants. 

And Newi killed ten of my father's goats and tapped many j:iln trees, so 
that there were great jars of palm wine. And he dug up many yams and ground 
nuts, and prepared a big feast, to which all the men of the village came. They 
were all pleased at this, and said Ngwi would make a gol chief after all, 
because he was generous, and fed the hungry. And J liked Newi becanse he 
was kind to me, and gave me a big ivory bracelet. 

After this several years went by, and things went well for our village. Ngwi 
was a brave man in war, and several times defeated the people of the mountain, 
bringing back with him many slaves, and goats and sheep, and he made several 
new plantations, and dug cunning pitfalls for the elephant, so that our store of 
ivory increased. And he added four new wives to his household, and sturdy chil- 
dren were bo nto him. I learnt to shoot with the bow and arrow, and to hurl 

-% we = : the dart with a good aim, and Newi promised me that when I should be made a 

¥ ya he eg 3 @ 

“ The bunch of plantains she set on my head, and made me carry the duck under one arin, and lead the goat man he would give me a gun, for at this time our people had beg.in to get guns 
; with the other hand” 


e grave, and 


her eyes, down the sides of her neck, and along the outer part of her arms. I 
ran to my mother to know what they were decking the Hyena for, and she said, 
with a laugh, that she was making herself smart for her journey to the Under-world. 

‘Where is the Under-world?” I osked. ‘*Is it beyond the mountain, on the great 
river?” 

“No,” she said, ‘it is under the ground, where dead people go when they are buried. 
Thy father has gone there, since Epfumo has called him, and now the Hyena must go too, 
to tend upon him.” 

That same day some of the young men from the town came to prepare my father to 
be put into the earth, They opened his body and took cut his bowels, which they buried ° 
in the ground in the middle of the compound ; then they made a big fire in the hut 
where my father lived, and after they had sewn up the body they smoked it on a frame 
of sticks above the fire, and there it lay all the rest of the day and the whole night, 
till it was quite black and dry ; and it got so small, so shrunken, that it was not like my 
father at all, 

The next morning they took it down off the sticks and rubbed the smoke-black off with 
the husks of bananas and with corn-cobs, so that the body was shiny like leather. After this 
they got the red dye and white earth, and painted the face of the corpse red and white, 
and put on the ivory bracelets and the charms that my father had worn round his neck 
when he was alive, and then they got the grass-cloth which our people used to weave, 
and dye red and black, and they wound these cloths round and round his body so that it was 
like a bundle, and only the head was free; but before they wound this cloth round him, 
they bent the legs up, so that my father was sitting with his knees close to his chest, just as 
he sat when he was alive, and when the cloth was wound round and round his body, it 
kept the knees and the arms in position. Then they dug a big, big hole in the floor of my 
father’s hut. ; 

And whilst this was going on, all that day the Hyena had been led round about the 
Hae painted up in the way I have told you; she was led by the other wives of my 
ather. 

She went to all the people in the town to say good-bye, and each gave her greeting, 
and many gave her presents to take with her. And when all was ready, the grave dug, and 
the corpse prepared, they sent for the Negafiga, and all the people began to come to our 
compound, carrying torches, for it was night. Then some of my other brothers brought three 
white goats from my father’s flock and three white fowls, and baskets of ground nuts and 
maize. And the Ngafiga, who was painted all over in different coloms and had a monkey- = : 
skin cap upon his head, began to dance round the grave, and said a lot of silly words EY —\m = ee 
which I did not understand. After this, he called in a loud voice on my father, Z : —————— SS 
“ Asho-eso, art thou ready to go?” And, though no one answered, he pretended to listen ee ead 


“THE NDOGE BROTHERHOOD ” 
she 


from the Ful-be tralers. As I grew older I saw less of my mother, an‘l as ‘ 
had another child by Ngwi, she cared less for me, and would often uaye i ee 
of her-hut impatiently, when I came to her for food. and besides, 1 Wise mer 
to go out with the bigger boys fishing or hunting, or pretending to play * thet 
with blunt arrows and wooden spears, which we used to aim al each oe 
They did not do much harm, as they had not sharp points, but one ei vA 
an arrow into a boy’s eye, and put out his sight. I was very prowl at ane a 
Newi praised me, anJ said I should make a good warrior, but he had to P 


goat in compensation to the father of the boy. ; times, whea 
Newi was very good to me, and used to take me with him Soa’ quslanee 

he went on a trading expedition toa Ful settlement, two or, thigee tas end 

from the village. Here I used to see the Mohammedans riding 00 aie 

asses, animals that were new to our people. who always called them the we used 

man’s cows,” for as the Ful-be were so much lighter than we in cules 

to call them ‘* Pafi-mukwo,”’ or “ white men.” ii enough 


One day Ngwi looked at me attentive'y, and said I was getting ay cou” 
to be made into a man, and soon after that the old Ngafiga came er 3 had to 
pound, and told me I must go away with him, At the same "me OF aia the 
pay hima goat, and my mother gave him a small present too. ee ae ny 
goat, Lecause as he had taken our “house,” he was looked —* urs wall 
father. The Ngafiga made me follow him to a place about pie sut- 
from the town, in the middle of the woods. It was 4 lenge Seale were 
rounded by a hedge of spiky-leaved_ plants, called‘ NgonJé; le it the en 
a number of huts, with a large ‘* Epfumo ”-house in the midd ‘Ul an mysell. 
closure. As we went ina number of big boys, as big and Eee EET inti ”” and 
rushed out of the little houses making a curious noise, like ’ 
speaking to me in a strange language, which I did not understand. ich was 

They were all clothed with a large skirt made of palm-leaves, and alot 
attached to their waists. Their bodies were covered with red ee ee ly 
of white marks were drawn about their faces. When I had OE ais who 
into their eyes I recognised first one and then another. as old a xf about 
had disappeared from our village recently, and at the time i Ep le i 
their disappearance I was told that they were sent away tobe mee* 
When I called them by their names they were very angry, py the 
sticks, and the old Ngafga told me that I must not call ee ? 
names any more, as they had changed them for new ones, en that every 
not speak to them untli I had learnt the sacred language, 2n¢ I must not 4 
I spoke in the old tongue the other boys would beat | nietnat “fe and t 
this, or this, or this, until I was made a man, OF it would ts And fruits 
things that we were allowed to have for our food were certain a Jizards, a 
which we had to search for in the woods, and flesh ef monkey a and arows 
snakes, and any wild creatures, which we could kill with ee J was told that 
but goat’s-flesh and fowls, and fish, were forbidden to us. ae an like myse"" 
I must be a servant to the elder boys, and together with others Wo% 


©* Then some one led up the Hyena and the Neatva bade her ti 1 
: a ‘aig her lie on the ground by the side of the or ’ 
lay down on her back, and he kneeled on her chest, got her neck in his shinny hands, and ee a a daiehe 


was strangled and died” 
(Continued on page 342) 
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And that night, alone in her room, 


Mariem, sitting by the dim light o 
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laid her hand dubiously on the charm round her neck 


fa very Roman-looking earthenware lamp, 


IOf 


filled with olive oil and a floating wick, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CLAIMANT'S CASE COLIAPSES 


For the next fortnight, Vernon Blake's single-hearted devotion 
to landscape was really nothing short of exemplary. The figure, 
at least as a subject for artistic study, seemed suddenly to have lost 
for him all interest or attraction. He tramped it over to St. Cloud 
every morning regularly, across that weary pass, and painted away 
at the background of his big picture with a steadiness of aim ani 
forgetfulness of fatigue that would have deserved the highest 
‘ommendation—in an older man. Almost every morning, too, by 
some strange coincidence, Iris somehow happened to be passing 
casually, and to look, for a few minutes at least as she passed, at the 
progress of the handsome young painter's ¥ ork. 

One would almost have fancied they both did it on purpose, were 
such suspicions possible about a Third Classic. But Girton girls, 
of course, like Cuesar’s wile, are above suspicion. she 
” Don't you think, perhaps, he’s a trifle dangerous, Tom ? Mrs. 
Knyvett asked more than once of her astute brother. 

f And the eminent Q.C., who flattered himself he had a keen nose 
or the trail of a jortune-hunter, answered off-hand, “ No, no, 
Amelia, not he. He’s an innocent, ignorant young man, the 
Painter, Not at all the sort of person ever likely to fall in love 
with a girl like Iris; and certainly not at all the sort of person a 
girl like Iris is ever the least likely to fall in love with. He doesn’t 
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know a quarter enough for her, bless you. It's that clever Le 
Marchant fellow that we've got to steer clear of.” 

In which confident prediction Uncle Tom was so fully justified 
by the facts of the case that before the first fortnight was well over 
Iris caught herself looking out with a beating heart every morning 
from her windows in the Fort,to see if the painter, with his easel on 
his back, was trudging down the hill and Vernon Blake on his 
side caught himself, with a similar flutter under his waistcoat 
watch-pocket, waiting for the slightest rustle of a ceitain dainty 
morning-dress against the lentisk bushes of the hedge, as he 
stood and painted with trembling fingers at that interminable back- 
ground. 

Iris saw a great deal all these days of Meriem also; for Uncle 
Tom had’ now procured the philological services of a one-eyed 
Maltese—official interpreter to the Commune of St. Cloud—of 
whose aid in speaking the Kabyle tongue he availed himself freely 
in his legal inquiries; and though Iris herself was henceforth 
strictly excluded from these severe interviews as a dangerous 

ersonage to her own cause, she generally rode across with her 
uncle to the Beni-Merzoug mountain, and sat among the bare rocks 
outside, chatting with Meriem, while the great Q.C., the Amine, 
and the Kabyles generally were endeavouring to arrive, by question 
and answer,through the medium of the one-eyed Maltese’s English, 
at some possible mode of understanding one another's respective 
ideas, Oriental or Western. 


pager 


Onone such occasion Uncle Tom came over in high glee, primed for 
the final inquiry of all, to which his careful research among the 
archives of St. Cloud had now ultimately narrowed itself. He had 
no doubt by this time in his own mind that a good deal of the 
Claimant's story was true—that Clarence Knyvett, after enlisting at 
Toulon as Joseph Leboutillier, had really run away from the Third 
Chasseurs, out of pique or Quixotism, and taken refuge among the 
Kabyles under the name of Yusuf. He had discovered further, from 
the Actes de ) Etat Civil at St. Cloud, that the fugitive had survived 
his brother Alexander by several months, and therefore, in accor- 
dance with the blundering terms of the old Admiral’s will, possessed 
the power of bequeathing the family property to whomsoever he 
chose, provided only he died in the position of a father to lawful 
issue, by English usage recognised as such, and then only. Hence, 
the one point Uncle Tom had still to investigate was the very 
simple one whether Clarence Knyvett’s marriage with Halima, 
Meriem's mother, was in the eyes of the Probate and Divorce 
Division a true wedlock ora purely polygamous and non-Christian 
union, And that he could prove this sole remaining point to his 
own satisfaction he had very little doubt indeed. The proof, to be 
sure, would not satisfy Iris’s extreme views as to Aristotelian 
equity ; but it would amply satisfy the scruples of an English 
judge ; and that was quite enough for Uncle Tom. The great 
Blackstone had pronounced the union a meretricious one. Uncle 
Tom didn't for a moment doubt that Iris herself could be 
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persuaded in the end to agree with the great Blackstone on the eet 
issue, to compromise Meriem’s shadowy claims for some sma 
annuity, and to enjoy her own good and undoubted title to the 
estate without further dreams of a Quixotic and unpractical natural 
justice. ‘ . dee ik 

On this particular morning, therefore, Uncle Tom sat under the 
open corridor of the Amine’s cottage, endeavouring for the tenth 
time at least to cross-examine, in his familiar Chancery Lane style, 
these very unpromising and incomprehensible witnesses. _ : 

It was hard, indeed, to drag anything out of them ; their Oriental 
imagery clouded from the eminent .C.’s Occidental mind their 
underlying meaning. But at last Uncle Tom had begun to 
discover a right mode of approach, and to pin the Amine down, 
step by step, to something like a consistent statement of plain 
history. : 

tt Ask him,” Uncle Tom remarked to the interpreter, with severe 
emphasis, “ whether he was present himself on the particular occa- 
sion, when his sister Halima, or whatever else her outlandish name 
may be, was married to the man they call Yusuf.” 

“He says, of course he was,” the one-eyed Maltese responded 
cheerfully, as the Amine, with innumerable nods and gestures, 
expressed his assent volubly in many guttural notes to the question 
proposed to him. . . 

“Ask him once more,” Uncle Tom continued, with an austere 
countenance, “if there was any written contract of marriage. : 

“ He says, Allah is great, and it is not the custom with the sons 
of the Kabyles,” the interpreter replied, again translating, with his 
one eye fixed firmly on the barrister’s face. ; o 

“Then what was the ceremony performed at the wedding? 
Uncle Tom went on, with malicious joy. : 

“He says, the All-Merciful was pleased to prosper him ; he got 
twenty francs and a French Government rifle for her,” the 
interpreter replied, with his gravest expression. : : 

Uncle Tom was delighted, though he feigned surprise, and with 
difficulty repressed a triumphant smile. Nothing could be more beau- 
tifully barbaric than this. Twenty francs and a Government rifle! If 
ever the case should come into an English Court, which wasn't 
likely, the learned judge, Uncle Tom felt certain, would dismiss 
Miss Meriem at once with costs on the mere strength of that one 
feeble and fatuous admission. 

“ But the ceremony!” Uncle Tom objected, with a severe face, 
trying to look shocked. “The religious sanction? The obliga- 
tion or bond? The nexus matrimonii? They must surely have 
something among these rude tribes in the nature of a wedding. 
‘lhey don’t manage the matter as the fowls of the air would, do 
they, surely ?” 

“He says, a man who knows how to read Arabic recites the first 
and fourth chapters of the Koran,” the interpreter replied, “and 
then the husband pays the contract price, and they eat a dish of 
cous-cous together, and the parties thenceforth are considered 
married.” : ; 

Uncle Tom rubbed his hands together gaily. “ Confarreatio/” 
he murmured to himself, ‘Heathen confarreatio, not Christian 
marriage—And that was all that took place in this case?” he 
asked aloud, with considerable unction. 

“Qh no,” the interpreter replied, after consulting his principal ; 
“there was more than that, the Amine remarks; much feasting and 
dancing took place in the house, and quantities of figs and of cous- 
cous were eaten.” 

“ But there was no sort of wedding or marriage ceremony before 
the French authorities?” Uncle Tom insisted ; “no going before 
the Priest or the Maire for example, or anybody of that sort?” 

“ The Amine says, do you take him for a dog?” the interpreter 
answered, with an unmoved face.“ Was his sister a Christian, that 
she should do these things? Have not all his people been 
reckoned among the staunchest of the Faithful since the beginning 
of time, and is not he himself lineally descended from the Glory of 
Islam, the Star of the Atlas, the holy saint Sidi Mohammed of the 
Djurjura?” 

Uncle Tom was almost satisfied now, but he thought it well to 
ask just one more question before he considered the point as finally 
settled. ‘Ask the man,” he said once more, with his suavest voice, 
to make security doubly sure, “ whether polygamy is lawful among 
his countrymen, the Kabyles?” 

“The Amine replies, unhappily his people are too poor to be 
able to afford more than one wife apiece,” the interpreter answered. 
‘The Arabs, who are richer, have often more. Herds of camels 
and many wives are theirs. But the law of the Prophet is alike for 
all. There is but one Koran for Arab or Kabyle. Let not the 
Faithful set themselves up against the customs of Islam, In com- 
mon with all other true Moslems, the Kabyles may have four 
wives apiece, if they choose, after the example of the ever- 
blessed Prophet Mohammed, and the glorious and victorious Caliph 
Omar.” 

Uncle Tom chuckled audibly to himself at the naive reply. The 
learned judge would know very well how to deal with a so-called 
marriage of ¢haf sort. A polygamous union of no legal value ! 
The case was practically closed now. The Claimant was of 
Clarence Knyvett’s lawful heir, according to the requirements of 
English law. Uncle Tom had vindicated the sanctity of Christian 
wedlock. He had confounded the wiles of that artful Le Marchant. 
He felt his bosom swell with an honest pride. Twenty francs and a 
Government rifle, indeed! The Claimant’s cause had collapsed 
utterly. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 


TWO MAIDENS 


OQuTsIDE, meanwhile, upon the rocks under the gnarled old 
olives on the slope, Meriem and Irissat and talked hard by, like two 
sisters who had lived with one another for a whole lifetime. 
Bare-footed, one, anda Girton girl, the other, that fortnight had 
brought them very close together. It seemed to Meriem as if for 
the first time in all her life she had found a girl friend to whom she 

ould confide what was innermost and most profoundly sacred 
-within her. 

“ T suppose, Iris,” she said, in her simple, childlike way, peeping 
out from her robe with half coquettish shyness, ‘the English part of 
me has only just begun quite lately to awaken. Before Vernon and 
Eustace came here to camp, I had never seen any English people at 
all, you see, except only Yusuf.” 

“Uncle Clarence, you mean,” Iris suggested, half starting. 

“ He was Yusuf to me while he ‘lived,’ Meriem answered, with a 
grave and serious look, taking her new friend’s hand in her own, as 
was her wont ; “and he shall be Yusuf to me always as long as | 
live, whatever his English people may have called him, Well, you 
see, dear, till Vernon and Eustace came to camp here, I hardly 
remembered or understood anything much of what Yusuf had told 
me. My English even was just a little girl’s, I suppose; at least it 
wasa great deal simpler and scantier than what I speak now; for 
when Yusuf died I was only a child, and all I knew was so vague 
and childish.” 

“ But how old are you now, Meriem ?” her cousin asked, looking 
hard at her strong fair face, with no littlewonderment. “It isn’t so 
long since Uncle Clarence’s death. You can’t have been so very 
childish then, you know.” 

“I'm sixteen now,” Meriem answered, after a short attempt to 
recollect exactly. ‘So I must have been a little over twelve when 
Yusuf died, you see.” 


Iris started. “No more than sixteen!” she cried. ‘ Why, 
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; " enty- t 
Meriem, you look as old as I, and I'm twenty three my nex 


irthday.” i 
i “ But in the south,” Meriem said, 
grow to be women a great deal earlier se 
suppose that’s the Kabyle half of my na " d A mor 
since Vernon and you came, I'm a grea eS arto 
Kabyle at bottom. I seem Pa get so ie 
Cr an I ever could get to Ahmed or to y ” Tr 
you ad soutve ieee to speak English much better of late,” Iris 
asked, musingly. 

Ce Oh, yes,” oe answered i “ ever 8 aot gince Vernon 
learnt to express myself so much more iy" tall the time. 
came, he and 4 have ge ee ee 

nd I’ve learned to rea nglis } : 
posi many gee and ideas I dete got in my head 
seems as if I learnt more quic v ‘ 
like learning to read the Koran. More like remembering, 
tat ful teacher of languages 

Love is a most successtul teac. : i 

“T expect,” Iris suggested, after a moment’s thought, ‘ a. 
English nature had been growing up slowly, though Se eR 
ing, for want of opportunity ; and when these two y! : = ge 
came, and you pe Bag lish pa os it burst ou , 

i ormant faculty, into full activity. 
like ene 50,” Mena answered, catching at once at the kernel a 
her meaning, though some of the words that cag " bast a 
unfamiliar to her. “I think I] must have grown like a o seas de 
you know, before it opens, and the moment the rig tachi 
unfolding arrived, I must have opened naturally when the sunshine 
fell upon me.” 3 F : 

“ What sunshine?” Iris asked, with a quiet smile. eat 

Meriem had it in her heart to answer simply and a teh y) 
“Vernon’s;” but a certain strange shyness’she had never felt be oe 
in her life restrained her somehow, and she answered instead, 
quite prettily, “ Yours, Tris.” h — 

The Third Classic leant forward, pleased at the complme id 
and laid her white hand on Meriem’s neck, caressingly, As she di 
so, she touched the little box locket that Meriem wore round her 
throat always. The girl drew back with a half-startled_look. 
“Don’t touch it,” she cried. “You musnt take that off. It was 
Yusuf himself who hung that charm there, and he told me I must 
never, never let any one except myself handle it. A 

Iris withdrew her caressing fingers, half hurt at the rebuff, I 
see all you Kabyle girls wear them,” she said, less cordially. 
What is there in them?” - : 

“Some of them have a little red hand for luck,” Meriem 
answered, half-blushing with ingenuous shame, “ and some have 
the bone of a great saint, or a white rag of his blessed clothing, and 
some have charms against the evil eye, ‘and some have a verse from 
the holy Koran.” 

“ But what’s in yours?” Iris persisted, once more. 

“T don’t know,” Meriem answered. “I’ve never looked. It was 
Yusuf who hung it there. He told me to keep it very carefully.” 

“But you ought to look, I think,” Iris went on, with insistence. 
“Do let me take it off just once to see! Perhaps it may be some- 
thing very important.” - ‘ 

Meriem drew back with the same startled and terrified look as 
before. 

“Oh, don’t touch it, Iris ; don’t touch it,” she cried, ‘ Why, I 
wouldn’t let even Vernon himself touch it.” 

It was Iris’s turn to start back.now. Vernon, Vernon, always 
Vernon! A shade of displeasure passed for a moment over her 
bright face. : mand 

“You seem very fond of Mr. Blake,” she said, chillily. “ And 
why do you always call him Vernon?” 

‘He told me to,” Meriem answered, looking up into her pretty 
English cousin’s eyes with vague wonder and hesitancy. “ He 
said it was the right way to call him in English.” 

“ Not fora girl,” Iris objected, decidedly. ‘‘ Girls don’t call men 
by their names like that. I call him ‘ Mr. Blake,’ don’t you notice, 
Meriem ?” 

“ Well, I called him Blake, too, at first,” Meriem went on, much 
puzzled at this strange discrepancy between her two teachers ; “ and 
Eustace and he laughed at me for doing it. They told me only 
men did so in England. A woman ought to call him by the name 
he’s got for being a Christian—Vernon.” 

“ By his Christian name !” Iris cried, disapprovingly. “Oh, no, 
Meriem; not unless—unless they're awfully intimate and at home 
together. Only, you know, when they’ve known one another ever 
so long, and like one another oh—just immensely !” 

“Weil, I like Vernon just immensely,” Meriem answered, 
smiling. 

“Why ?” Iris asked, with sharp decision. 

“Who can tell? Because he paints and talks so beautifully, I 
suppose,” Meriem replied, evasively. : 

A strange doubt rose, vague and undefined, in Iris’s mind. Till 
that moment, the terrible thought had never even occurred to her. 
She knew that Vernon Blake had constantly painted the beautiful 
Kabyle girl, and had reproduced her faultless form in every attitude 
of that simple idyllic mountain lifewith brush and with pencil ; but 
it had never struck her as possible, any more than it had struck 
Vernon Blake himself, that anything more serious than mere artistic 
admiration could enter into his feelings towards the fair barbarian. 
Iris was immensely taken with Meriem in her own way ; the novelty 
and freshness of the situation interested and amused her. She had 
greeted her half-wild Mohammedan cousin sympathetically, with a 
cousinly frankness, and had forgotten, as far asa woman can forget. 
the great gulf fixed for ever between them. But the gulf was 
vaguely there in the background all the time for all that. Meriem 
was to Iris a charming and interesting and attractive savage, but a 
savage still at bottom in spite of everything. She could never 
believe that Vernon Blake, that poetic soul, that exquisite artist, as 
ae ee pone os 1 their brief intercourse, could dream of 

rowing himself away for life upo: ; 
wild teat like Meret: OE ee aE SIE Laan 

And more than that, far, Iris felt at that momen 
heart (at_twenty-three) is a most plastic object. She mo ee 
Vernon Blake for a fortnight only, but she woke up all at once at 
those stray words of Meriem's to a vivid consciousness that hence- 
forth he was indeed a part of her life,a factor in her history she 
could never again get rid of, for good or for evil. From the ver 
first time she ever saw him, it had been Vernon Blake all da py 
all night with her. Vernon Blake had echoed in her brake and 
reverberated through her being. If not love at first sight on her 
side, as on his, it was at any rate interest—a profound interest 
indefinable charm, an irresistible attraction. es 

“Do you love him, Meriem ?” she asked, sudden! 

‘ Meriem looked back at her with perfect frankness To the Kaby] 
girls of her village she would never have said a single word on th t 
sacred subject. She could never have confided to them her love fo 
a stranger, and that stranger an infidel. But Iris, as she said like 
Vernon himself, had roused the half-awakened English side of h 2 
nature. To Iris she felt she could confide everything, as an Engli sh 
girl confides in her bosom friend, freely and unreserved! Boh 
glanced, with a certain amount of shyness, but with no Teicice 
at gaan oo dainty little cousin, as she answered, Hayy : 
es im, Iris, as I never could have loved one of our Gai 

“And does Ae love you ?” Iris asked, with a spasm. 


“ Pye always heard we girls 
than in colder countries. I 
though I seem to feel, 
English than 
Vernon and 


better. I’ve 


you see; that’s taught mea 


“Tl make him.” 
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Meriem’s brow puckered up a little. “I don't know” 
in a hesitating voice, pulling grasses from the crannies oR she said, 
as she spoke. “I can’t make quite sure. You see In the rock 
understand your English ways; and though I’ve oe don’t 
English novels and trying to understand them, I’m ye reading 
that I’ve really quite understood it all yet. Sometimes thee 
does love me, because he talks so beautifully to me, and ete he 
face between his hands—like this, you know ; and ee es m 
he gets so flippant and strange, and talks such nonsense, | t : When 
doesn’t really care one bit for me, but only just wants to ee ink he 
self a little—like what they call flirting in the meu him. 
Kabyles don’t flirt; we don’t understand it. The last iotinicke 
cially, he’s been often so. He’s hardly taken any notice at al] . e- 
days of me....- But then, you see, he says he’s done hese 
nough figures, now, and he wants to go on painting at wee 
‘calls the background.” 8 at he 

Iris looked hard at her with a vague misgiving. “ Metiem.” , 
said, gasping, “has he .... has he ever said very antes, 
know age yon ‘cd yo 

Meriem thought deeply for a moment how to express her j 
before she spoke. Then she answered slowly, with arent pets 
“| think he’s talked to me... . well, it’s so awfully hard for me 
to say, of course, because our Kabyle men don't make love “ 
know, as you do in England; they buy us and pay for us; i u 
matter of bargaining, like one does at market... . but face 
Tris, he’s often talked tome... . the way they make love in the 
English novels.” ; 

‘And taken you face in his hands, so,” Iris went on, tremblin 
and holding Meriem’s beautiful, shapely head between her vale 

’ 


i 
U 


frightened now. 


it awfully wrong of me, Iris? I couldn't ask Fatm: or Ayesha, 
you see, because they wouldn't know ; and if it was wrong, I didn't 
really mean it.” 

“No, not wrong, dear,” Iris answered, with a spasmodic gulp, 
“ but—but—Oh, Meriem!” And she broke down suddenly, and 
burst at-once into a flood of tears. 

Her heart was full almost to bursting. If for one short moment 
she thought harshly of Meriem, who could blame her? It was 
surely natural. Was this barefooted Kabyle girl, a mere waif of the 
mountains, to take away from her at one fell swoop—and of just 
right, too—everything on earth she most prized and cherished? A 
month ago, she had never seen Sidi Aia. To-day, she was willing 
to give up Sidi Aia to Meriem—it was Meriem’s own. Had she not 
indeed come over to Algeria for that very purpose? A fortnight 
ago she had never seen Vernon Blake. To-day, she could not give 
up her painter to Meriem without tearing at the very roots and 
fibres of her heart. Till then, she had never known how deep he 
had struck. She felt at that moment how profoundly she loved him. 

Meriem, gazing at her in blank surprise, read at once the secret 
the Englishwoman had never yet spoken. “Oh, Iris,” the mountain- 
bred girl exclaimed, flinging herself on her unconscious rival's neck, 
and bursting in her turn into a flood of hot tears, “ I didn't know it; 
1 didn’t suspect it. If I had, I would never have spoken to you s0. 
I thought be admired you very much indeed—who could help 
admiring you? But I didn’t think—I didn’t think—I didn’t think 
you loved him !” 

“ Hush,” Iris cried, looking round her in alarm. 
so, Meriem. I never, never, never said so. Even tomy 
once said so.” ; 

“ Has he told you he loves you?” Meriem cried, in suspense. 

‘No; he has never fo/d me,” Iris answered, through her tears. 
“But—you know how it is ; he’s let me feel, I suppose—you under- 
stand how—not by what he said, or even looked or did, but by 
what he didn’t say, or look, or do, Meriem.” tend 

The Kabyle girl rose, and gazed down upon the graceful = 
delicate English lady very compassionately. Her own soul was 4 
seething within her. 


“ J never said 
self, | never 


“Tris,” she said, slowly, with deep determination, ee ~ 
nothing to cry for. Don’t break your heart as he’s ayer t 
Kh 


He never cared in the least for me. It was all empty, 
now. I see it at last. He was only amusing hirhself! faite 
“Then he had no right to break your heart, dear, the a 
woman answered, clinging hard to her hand. “ He had no a edp 
flirt with you. He had no right to kiss you I can see ee rich 
the wound has gone. He must marry you, Meriem. Youre rch, 
and he must marry you.” 5 iL Sidi 
In her passion of self-abnegation, she would give uP iy 
Aia, and the property, and Vernon Blake, were Meriems. — 
“T don’t want the money,’ Meriem answered low, her 3 ha 
dry, and her bosom panting; “but I did want—T 
Vernon.” See uGthy 
“You shall have him,” Iris repeated. “ He must marry j 
Biron 
Meriem flung herself at her cousin’s feet once more, eet 
the hem of her dress to her lips, as she had done on the ee oat 
morning they met, she cried out, earnestly, “ Oh, iiss x as you 
take him. When 1 look at you, and think that such a er over 
are is willing to marry him, I wonder I was bold mo me. Iris 
dream he could look for a moment at a poor creature like versuade 
—Iris, I see it all nowas clear as day. I tried for awhile tg e ie 
myaelt he might, perhaps, really love me. But I petit: 
erat and the truth has crushed me. He never, never; 
at all, in his heart, for me.” F ; 
“Then why did he kiss you?” Iris cried out, ae love to 
did’ he hold “your face so in his hands? Why did ie 
you, and talk to you beautifully? If he didn't none as 
using you cruelly, and he shall never marry os we Hike bt 
me on his knees, after acting like that. Isha etter claim on 
away from any other woman, who has so much a 
him than ever I could have.” tent sy 
Meriem looked down at her own bare feet—that Pee ads 
her low estate—in shame and mortification. date esis 
said, glancing from her own course haik to i7s + think of 4 
made London dress, “to dream that Vernon could see | shall 
stich a girlas ] am! I’ve.broken the dream for au aie ean 
crush it down deep in my_ heart, Iris. For me Be he shall marty 
never clog him with myself. He shall marry yous 
you; I shall make him marry you.’ » Tris cried, in her 
“Tt’s a trial of strength between Us, then, He shall be yours 
passion of self-denial. “He was yours first. He 
for ever.” 


r cares 
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fie a8 DORE mine,” Meriem answered, sadly. “He shall be life as a study, and fiction as an art, were still, when it was written, was makirg himself useful by spreading out knives and forks on a 
g 


yours for ever as he see ere ee oa any heart of hearts, saber ergy? contains plenty of evidence that both would rough table composed of sundry boards ; the first walking gentle- 
from the very first m you. t Kingseate Stories De aah , ’ . man was pouring ale into mugs and glasses ; and, altogether, the 
other volume of the same series, con- appearance of the company was decidedly comfortable although 


z me emerged from the Amine’s cottage, two taining a nu i H 7 , A : 
nen Uncle Tom g' ge, s mber of Miss Baker’s shorter tales and essays, Many, common-place. The heavy tragedian was washing himself behind a 


W : irls, as he expressed it himself t th sri f 

res ter, he saw those two girls, as xpressed it himself to or rather most, were written for young people and will no doubt be —_- wing of the st he havi | 5 es 
ee Kenyvett the seat ng ee ae eS a big treasured by many as memorials of a kindly and amiable promise. faithful slack a ihe Pate The pe rlaeet ee the 
olive Ue very the world before the eye of the ise like a teal >—____ ne teas were looking with longing eyes at the odorous frying-pan, 
and behaving [ers 3 ‘ an e youngsters in the turn-u bedstead kept peeping out of the 
of babies. A TRAVELLING SHO WMAN'S LIFE inner door to see what was oan on, dis 


Tue little boy who visits the fair-ground, and gazes with wide- ‘The writer, having confided to the agreeable proprietor that he 


j d Iris rode away towards St. Cloud once . : : 
But 2s Uncle ee he, Uncle Tom am elated at the pricking opened eyes and mouth at the glories of the side-shows, isapt to Wasa ‘*newspapet man,” was invited to solve any mysteries which 
re, in varyin & think that the travelling showman’s life must necessarily be one of lay behind. He was made free to examine the wardrobe and the 


mu 5 Fi i : eats 

of this bu able) nee cae oe ee rata rae unlimited pleasure and excitement. For, to the mind of youth and scenery, both of which on close examination proved to be of the 
puffing slowly oa e = ’ ae inexperience, the grand exterior of one of these wandering temples cheap but useful type. Thus the ‘‘ toggery ” of Hamlet was made 
well out ¢ the vi avers sti 1A? Abed sot aith ‘le t of Thespis is suggestive of all manner of delight. Look at the do duty for Romeo or any other Shakespearian character, and 

She's pretty, the L ie asl Rare a v6 nee aah Po tamctag pat gentleman there who plays the ‘‘ heavy ” parts! He struts about the drawing-room ‘‘ set” in one piece served for the lowest dungeon 
ajs former foe and rival, oe ’ 4 in Sb tik 1 oP meee the stage as though all the world belonged to him, and as if the in the castle moat in another. Everything was a practical com- 
very like Meriem, though a grea eal infde 1 eautiful. Its pity hourly consignment of his victims to the deepest dungeons of his ™entary on the proverb that a little can be made to go a long way 
she shoule be thrown eT a eee unue ok tee ene castle were something calculated to yield him the most intense if carefully managed and economically treated. 

« Ay,” Hussein aa ‘Hsp! ir Pretty she is, and fit for a enjoyment. THis hair is long and curly, and of a raven hue; his Over his cigar the travelling showman grew communicative. 
towards the bidder he PSR EOYs If if ny, ik pain Abe golden crown sits jauntily upon it; a fixed scowl is ever on his “ Ye-es,” he observed, in answer to a question, ‘¢it’s a hardish li’e. 
Moslem. You may eee ‘hai Raper re AF SOD Dee hmed. Tobe forehead; his arms are always crossed, and his cloak sways We knock up and down the country a good deal, We take notice 
When Allah wills, [ shall have the Christian woman, gently to ples as he paces the boards with a step which issome- Of the gee fairs, statute-hiring fairs, feasts, and so on, Then 

. 2 . ines thine more than a reminiscence of the palmiest days of the strictl we try to fit them all into oné <oute. For instance there’s the big 

And that night, alone in her own room, Meriem, sitting by the ferilinte, Then the lady who does Oe Tene What lea, statute-hiring fair at G-—— next Wednesday. We shall close here 


dim light ot a very hes ah) ere er Hote flaxen hair, what an affecting pose, what clasping of hands, what 07 Saturday night and be off perhaps on Sunday. ‘There are three 
olive vil and a ee nie , ah gel ee eeeraraiiile seuilee upturned eyes! The schoolboy loses his heart to her at once. She small towns between here and G——, and at two of them we shall 
yound her neck, an then, W ' pulse, is something more than Sarah Higgins to him; in her he sees no stop on Monday and Tuesday nights and give performances. We 


unfastening its clasp for the first time in her life . . . opened the ordinary female, but an enchanted princess, an ethereal being for ‘don’t take much.in those small towns, but it helps to pay expenses. 


soit Uy ked gravely inside it. : ap Ly ‘ . > 

spring lid, and loo g : 2 : whom any true knight would peril his heart’s best blood. And Must have a good outlay? Yes, we have. There’s two horses, 

What she ate _ Peds to no one; but it altered the whole then the comic gentleman! Look at his nose ! See how affection. and they cost a good deal. 

tenour of her life thence OT» be conta’) ately he puts out his tongue, and winks his eye at the crowd of “Salaries? Well, we goon the share and share principle here. 
( nursemaids, who are positively screaming with delight at his antics. I have so many shares, and the others so many. Tf business is good 


Surely, thinks the ordinary juvenile observer, it would be splendid we do pretty well. We always do well in autumn. You see the 
to go about with such delightful people. Their life seems to havea _ hiring-fairs are on then, and the lads and lasses have their wages in 
dash of the romantic about it, which is sadly wanting in the their pockets. ? 

commonplace existence of the everyday world. Alas, poor school- “ Ever played before the Queen? Ha! ha! No, I should guess 
boy ! never was a truer proverb made than that which thou has oft ot That’s all chaff, that is; and, bless you, they like it. Most 
: written in thy copybook—‘ All is not gold that glitters.” Couldst of “em never saw any acting except what we give ’em, and they 
7 ear thou see these magnificent creatures of the side-show when the tinsel don’t know anything about Shakespeare, not they ! 

‘THE anonymous author of ‘ Ideala : a Study from Life es vol. dresses are cast aside, the thick paint washed off, the raven and ‘It’s a great thing when we can get hold of something out of 
E, W. Allen), has brought into the world an entirely original — golden locks thrown away to make room fora billycock hat or an the way—a ‘fat woman,’ ora calf with two heads, or astone man, 
hervine whose acquaintance—we may even say friendship—is well {ntidy bonnet, thy youthful mind would undergo a considerable anything of that sort. We once had a foal that had five legs, 
worth making. She is not always good, and she is by no means shock, and thou wouldst shrink With horror at seeing the moody nd it drew a lot of money till it died. We had it stuffed, but it 


always wise, either in opinion or in conduct ; but she is always monarch devouring a steak and onions, the fragile princess enjoying didn’t do so well after that. You'd be surprised how fond these 
straight in thought and noble in heart ; while, unlike anybody but 4 tripe supper, and—greatest blow of all !—the comic gentleman with country folks are of monstrosities. We once had a duck that had 
herself, taken as a. whole, she has points of sympathy for most 4 most melancholy countenance. ‘And it would be small comfort to "Ww heads, and at P——-, an old farmer, came in six times in one day 
people ; her story is helpful and elevating ; and lastly, but by no thee to tell thee that it is thus with all the things of this world ! to see il. 3 : . 
‘““Must get tired of going about? Well, yes, we do sometimes. 


means least, she is exceedingly amusing. She has both her tragic Not long ago the writer of these lines had some opportunity of soing 
ard work in winter. The caravans are warm enough, 


and her comic sides, and, though no doubt it may look like some seeing the two sides of a travelling showman’s life. He was staying It’s precious h N 1 5 
but sometimes business is bad, aud then we don’t care much about 


it. I can tell you I’ve been sometimes done up to the Jast penny. 
That’s a nasty fix to be in ina strange town, where they look on 
play-actors as ragamuffins. We're taking a good deal here, but we 
shall be sure to have some hard times this winter. However, we've 
got to take good with bad. When we're doing well we enjoy our- 
selves, when we aren’t, why, we grin and bear it.” 

And with this philosophical utterance ringing in his ears, the 
writer said good-night to the travelling showman, and left him to 
enjoy his warm supper in company with the Fairy Princess and her 
attendant troupe. Fa ra On 


want of appreciation for very serious things, we prefer her in jn a certain town on the East Coast where there is held, every autumn, 
comedy, before her life enters into its phase of Sturm und Drang. 4 very famous Fair. This Fair is so great an event that people in 
There are plenty of women, both in real life and in fiction, who can that part of England look forward to it for six months of the year, 
struggle bravely through a temptation, and speculate upon social and back to it for the other six months. On the principal day of 
philosophy. But it is by no means every woman who can rise to. the Fair everybody, who can by any means do so, flocks into the 
the sublime humour of hunting for her mislaid pea under “P” inthe town and goes through a properly regulated course of sight-seeing. 
dictionary, or, at a picture gallery, looking for the number on some The ground whereon the pleasure Fair is held is a very extensive 
other visitor who interested her in order that she might find him in 60. “and it is crammed with every species of show, from the 
the. sxlalepi. And, at the prelruinary part of her story, her famous Only Original Royal Jubilee Theatre from London, Paris, 
Saye aie Ne searing “ae DEP SoHE ee ia knows how she 44 New York, to the small cage in which a troupe of educated 
tegaitg 16 inp. Up Eee dad ae te understands the peculiar fleas go through truly wonderful antics. This Fair-ground is for 
charm she exercised over her circle. The charm is given, not v6 days. a very Babel of noise and confusion, Every show has an 
merely described 5 she becomes a companion always full of pleasant organ or a hurdy-gurdy. Every show has a great brass gong which 
sane ee fe ee ae scarcely giving the idea of an. thumped with astonishing vigour whenever a performance is ‘* just 
apinteae see Por | Ideals” te.a very Seep book, and, Pu, goin’ to begin.” Every show has a gentleman who stands at the 
eee a ae humour, might easily have Deen 2 heavy and door and displays oratorical powers which would put Demosthenes 
morbid. one. WE pele te. dwell upon its brightness, nor of ly to shame if he could only come back again. Every show, according 
ne Se ae Sisnehen eee. deliberately psychological to these gentlemen, is the best in the Fair, and it would seem that 
apoE inepatine tg Tt will be teally ane any of the help which the only way of deciding as to their respective merits is to pay your 
te ieee eae ag ea Seashore mes ge ate money and take your choice of seats in each one. Here is the AmonG Mr. M. B. Adams's “ Examples of Ol English Eluuses, 
es SA ae authorship yp aeasnerct She ate ee 0.0.R.J.T. from London, Paris, and New York, for instance. It &c.” (Batsford, High Holborn), some have been demolished or 
seed. Lose ea oe er agi a Senn a is a vast construction of canvas. The front displays many wonder- restored out of knowledge since the sketches were made. Among 
tals cn 2 mute is in t a. ese Ee eal ee ful productions from the brush of the scenic artist. Here is the the old halls are Blickling, where Henry VIII. married Anne 
rc ie DOE cael ok SEE Salona Fe ee echa- strangling of Desdemona by Othello ; there the dream of Richard Boleyn ; South Wraxall, almost as fine as Haddon, which it some- 
os. aad nsturally nee bet men ene Wen with her womans ‘Three I’s 3 here the balcony scen¢ between Romeoand Juliet ; there what resembles, and several of the wood-and-plaster houses so common 
a Soe ne A coe ee the wale at Bet “ifs plood-curdling figure of Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep. in Cheshire and Lancashire, such as Speke Hall, Bramhall, &c. 
experiences and opinions, will not readily be forgotten. 7 Beneath these masterpieces the company are parading the stage. Of the old furniture the oak parlour in Derwent Hall, near 
3 Eis socuewin limited public which has a taste for German fiction There is a “heavy” gentleman, a “first walking” gentleman, a Sheffield, is the finest example. The fireplace here and the 
Hr al oes wall appregete Paul Heyse’s “ The Romance e “Jeading ” lady, a comic gentleman, two or three make weights, _ panelling are as good as the massive tables and sideboard. Very 
Co.) aes ee ue ary G vol. : ae York, tae an and a little boy and girl who trip it round the stage to the music of —_ good also is the bedstead at Astley Hall, Chorley. Of Mr. Adams's 
school ati i Rpg og ace me cage “a - ane an organ which is blown by steam, and which could giveanordinary own work the palm must be given to the houses which he built 
he sede ahereconeee or rather ignores, construction, an¢ €VE aes German band a long start in a race for discord. A gentleman witha at Double Bay, Australia, and near Sydney, for Messrs. C. and 
i Ee something after the manner of the famnus einal, Tee fierce moustache stands at the head of the stairs, and harangues the J, Fairfax ; though in Crockham Hall, Kent, he has also caught the 
sentiments are unreal, but not the less consistently imagined ; and crowd of rustics below.—‘‘ Now, then, ladies and gentlemen, walk spirit of his old English models. 


the whole work is an admirable and sympathetic description of i a re: : é Pras) na ; ‘ol 
hings the is the Only Original Ro al Jubilee Theatre from London, Professor Villari’s exhaustive Life and Times of Girolamo 
isa fe fe _ lave pee <s wes a os aks - ede ae a New York, ne pextiied alors the Queen, the Royal Savonarola ” (Fisher Unwin), first published twenty-five years ago, 
can a : aa as , : al e eae def a dis all Family, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, also the President of js now Englished by his daughter, and dedicated to Mr. Gladstone. 
ons e : wes “ rough the Ns cloudy re ‘ea ane the United States, and every crowned head of Europe. We are In the interval many new documents have been brought to light by 
is a silent i * a ol b : passant t : peor for about to present the ‘Speck of Blood, or the Mysteries of the Mid- Count Capponi and others, and Ranke’s work (published in 1877) 
adth ED eee ey Ie oe ue at ee 1] night Morgue,’ written by one of the most famous dramatic authors has pretty well settled the question of the authenticity of the old 
adth, suggestiveness, and simplicity : and out of numberless ofthe day. One penny to all parts of the house, andreserved seatsfor biographies of Pico and of Burlamacchi. The former, though of no 
The reserved seats by the side door. Walk up, walk historic value, was written, thinks Ranke, by its reputed author ; 
d gentlemen. This is the Only Original, &c., &c.” the latter he takes to be a mere compilation from Pico. This 


its h 

Ways in which it could have been led up to and accounted for, that 

a Paul Heyse has chosen is far from being the best, as being 

much too complicated, much too far fetched, and altogether wanting : Only Original to | illari di f iven at length in the preface to his 

ene pipe : i are in with the crowd, one finds the Only Original to be a Villari disputes, for reasons givel g P 

he ele i we have ascribed to the picture. | Still it is oe Se ailt enclosure which smells most villanously of sawdust, new edition, in which also he points out that Savonarola, whom he 
eing the worst ; and nothing is needed for its enjoyment but naphtha, and orange-peel. A rude stage at the far end is adorned _ protests against bringing forward in an attack on the Papacy, was 


: een a eat ae the power of dispensing with the nar scenery of & nature corresponding to the masterpieces outside. essentially a Catholic, and yet no enemy to the Renaissance : he 
ElHedes aR. cee spe he Rhineland,” by Professor Hansrath The benches are rough deal, and the only difference between the yearned for the Christian ideal, and proclaimed that “ow virtue, 
(2 vols: Swan § ee - d Co) eae! oes similar taste Peony and threepenny portions 1S that the latter are closer to the self-sacrifice, and moral ot ue re gre? He _ to eT 
oul ie aarp ere ae ani stg hs eae one sare, who fer footlights. Presently the bell rings, and the company leave the The early history of Savonarola—his fat a awdling t roug ne 
Searlona-tisscaie ae — ee t is t : ae nobaae to. be born platform outside and rush in to begin. The play is of that descrip- his being eee wed ee a somes tae Soe afear 7 
into the world as thildr a at nae : ne thin might just as tion termed thrilling. There are so many murders that nobody 8 dole gee ian . tik Sf Flor vad d : shat (e : a ites 
Well have hap basa a sy is Nahin ve ee their having left at the end, and the last act Is performed by-the spirits of those described. So is the state i ne - er that enue W oe 
been stars nee dee g atcnhiets NOnUne a hundreds of © who have succumbed previously. But the audience is satisfied, and countenance was a true index to his c aracter ; who encourage 
: s this make them any different from hustrecs es its contentment by vociferous applause when the spirit of all the worst tendencies of the age, and multiplied its corruptions ; 


cther examples of maudlin and incoherent sentimentality. The express ence : ed t 
ae ‘ ‘ “tain is finally dragged down to Hades by the Old Gentleman and whose daily life was made up of rapid transitions from cynical 
Le ere Bt Se siaitey a pak Ne of Tee Se ahs : icky poe een eu eres and blue fire. ; cruelty to intellectual gladiatorship and the lowest debauchery. 

as sent to a lunatic asylum, and the fourth was leit 1n f the quieter evenings of That he never even pretended to champion virtue and right is a 


ie : : ir- d on one 0} 

custody for murder— d, a she-star, having Strolling round the Fair-groun : J ‘ 

previously been eee oe Ne in Reo to stars, the voluine the Fair, the writer got into conversation with the ee of the poo beniaute La came ie neler was Devel naicze 

may therefore be useful ; indeed t be a long way above the Only Original, It was eleven o'clock, and the merry-maxers Wore Ee rah §* Romola ;” whil : in th » 

clouds to have a ch rie eee Lae ae ‘1 f Lee diffuse and departing to their homes. The flaring lights were going out one by notevenin the pagesor, omola ;” while sometimes, as in the account 

inconse a Ghenes at making head or tat 0 3 one, and the shows were closing. A casual remark or two about of the siege, and again when the mob tears Savanorola from his 
quent ramblings. : ffer of a cigar, made the monastery despite the bravery of the young German monk, who 


He the bitterly cold weather, and the offer cig: 1 c 
kenge Ge Puanoot ” Cz vol. : Kegan Paul, Giles ang showman ymmunicative, and induced him to invite his new- cried “Lord, save Thy people” at each blow he struck at the 
10st important portion of the literary remains 0 made acquaintance inside. The writer was nothing loth to assailants, and again when Savonarola is tortured, the narrative 


Ella Bi aaa ay 2 : A 
la Baker, who died little more than six months ago in her his invitation, and passed into the disenchanted temple. rises to true eloquence. On the matter of Savanorola’s halluci- 


hirtieth year, after having given considerable promise of litetary ean in the auditorium were out by that time, the front nations Professor Villari writes with great sobriety and good 


di-tinction, And at hi n be gathered from 4 . 

* Bertram. oh ony rate one thing cat eae i f the show had been shorn of all its moveable glories, and sense. 

taste fp ike tae see Se ia elas ca - Seen there remained little else than the faint odour of sawdust, oil, and The struggle between Popes and Emperors, between Guelphs 

are very far j cae of history, and a posstssio" “ipment of lady  orange-peel, mingled with the aroma of strong tobacco, to remind and Ghibellines, outlasted the conditions under which it had 
indeed from belonging to the equipm of the day. But behind the scenes a new act in originated. The Popes had gradually been the gainers. Gregory 


novelists in general. There is something curiously quaint and old- oe coe Benalla show life had begun. The two children VII, humiliating Henry 1V. at Custozza is a striking contrast to his 


fashioned about the novel, which is obviously the result of a well- # = aks Si 
nigh obs ,, Which is obviously : ad just retired to bed inside the caravan, which formed living and _ predecessors under the Othos. The Crusades, thinks Signor 
9g0. Evecay ieee: the chivalrous, Tom et oye Hane room for the proprietor and his family. The Fairy ae “ gave ik a en a aniere Cae of pee 
quite possible that, when the inevitable reaction in favour of old- ‘Princess, Desdemona, Juliet, Lady Macbeth, or whatever she hap- eco gs by them sige eRe ee oe the first ane asee ems 
fashioned romance arrives, she, had she lived, might have taken a _ pened to be in the daytime, was busily engaged in cooking a beef- directed to ae Pi wit : a epee ea nue and a 
distinguished place ‘beris Bertram de Drumont ” shows that — stesk and onions over a cheery-looking fire ; the comic gentleman operation. e Popes and the Hohenstaulen (Longma: 


proof of the depravity of the time.” Throughout, these volumes 
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traces the temporary supremacy of the Empire under Barbarossa, 
when the aadton death oi Hadden 1V. was followed by the first 
“schism,” a supremacy soon exchanged , when Innocent ILI. suc- 
ceeded to the tiara, for disasters which ended in the death of 
Manfred and the murder of Gonradin, The book is.one of the best 
of the “Epochs of Church History ;”. indeed the simultaneous 
appearance of two well-written English works by Italian historians 
is not a little remarkable. 

Some of our most interesting literature is made up of “ Old 
Stories Retold ;” but Barry O'Meara's “ Voice from St. Helena’ 
of more than filty years ago did not need any re-telling. Out it 
comes, fresh as if it had been bottled up in a phonograph ; and, 
with lives of Sir H. Lowe and of the author, and an introduction of 
some go pp., and several illustrations, followed by some anecdotes 
by Dr. Antommarchi, O’Meara’s successor, and a “ Napoleonic 
Kalendar,” it fills two portly volumes as “Napoleon at St. Helena 
(Bentley). The whole story is humiliating. The infinitely little 
never had a better exponent than Sir Hudson Lowe ; and the 
attitude of the Longwood party, natural enongh under the circum- 
stances, shows that on this volcanic rock their livers had all got 
hopelessly out of order. That Napoleon should have had to sell 
his plate (one day he sent down goo/, worth) to buy what he 
deemed necessaries (contractors being allowed to charge him Ios. or 
125, for a fowl) was a disgrace to the English Executive ; and it 
seems hard that the claret left in the bottles after dinner had to 
come on next day at lunch. Worse than this was the water 
supply. Napoleon could not do without his bath, and it was not 
pleasant to bathe in stuff that reeked of the wine or brandy casks in 
which it had been stored, while complaints were met by the Gover- 
nor’s churlish remark: “[ can’t think what he wants stewing in his 
tub so many hours, while there’s not water enough for the regiment 
to drink.” Of course O’Meara was persecuted by John Wilson 
Croker, “ Christopher North,” and such like ; but the Irish doctor’s 
book bears on it the stamp of truth, and Carlyle’s verdict is that of the 
general public : “since the days of ‘Prometheus Bound’ there has 
been no spectacle more moving and sublime. I declare I could 
almost love the man.” More important than the miserable 
squabbles between Napoleon and his jailor are his views so forcibly 
given to one whom he fully trusted. What he had meant to do for 
Spain, for instance, and how during the Hundred Days he had 
letters from Mina (sic) and other guerilla leaders praying for help 
to drive “the friar” from the throne, are important and suggestive 
enough to make us put up with all the petty detail which Sir H. 
Lowe's system made inevitable. It is misleading that in 
“The Napoleonic” roll of honour you_look in vain for Ber- 
nadotte ; he appears as Prince ot Ponte Corvo, without any cross 
reference. y 

With the help of Dr. Gaster and of the Chief Rabbi of the 
London Spanish and Portuguese Jews, Miss E. M. Harris, author of 
“Estelle,” &c., &c., has written a ‘Narrative of the Holy Bible” 
(Triibner), of a very different calibre from most of the too-numerous 
books of the kind. But, acknowledging at the outset that “the 
worth and truth of the Bible consist in its humanity ; no hero 
without blemish, none perfect,” she might well have accentuated the 
contrast between Saul dying a hero’s death on the hill-side of 
Gilboa and David in the camp of the Philistines. For Vashti, too, 
despite Princess Ida’s epithet, she has not a word of praise. The 
very disappointing chapter on “ Immortality” only tells us that 
“ Tmmortal and everlasting are the poetical and prophetical books of 
the Holy Bible.” 

Part XXVIII. of the “History of the County Palatine and 
Duchy of Lancaster” (Heywood, Manchester and London), com- 
pletes Vol. II. It contains, as usual, much old-world lore. For 
instance, in Great Lever Hall, a good specimen of half-timbered 
(magpie) style, Bishop Bridgman put in four coats of arms—the 
Levers, with motto, Om ; the Ashtons, Heri, his own, Hodie ; the 
fourth blank, with the words, Cras nescto cujus. The frontispiece is 
a portrait of Mr. John Harland, a name conspicuous just now in 
Belfast. 

A writing-lesson is for most children a painful ordeal. The body 
is screwed side-way against the desk; the hand will persist in 
assuming a position which the master cries out against as “like a 
bird’s claw.” It would be interesting to know when the sloping 
style, till lately almost universal, superseded the much more legible 
writing of earlier times. In ladies’ schools the fashion reigned 
supreme; and yet among the ladies of the generation now passing 
away the reaction began to which Mr. Jackson has given definite 
shape in “ Vertical Writing Copybooks” (Sampson Low). We 
wish the movement success, for his copies are eminently legible ; 
and, though the object of speech may be to hide out ideas, the first 
requisite of writing is legibility. Mr. Jackson’s U.P.” pens seem 
hard to those accustomed to quill nibs and “J's.” 

Vol. XVII. of the “ Dictionary of National Biography” (Smith 
and Elder) is mainly historical, containing all the Edwards, most of 
them by the Rev. W. Hunt, and Elizabeth by Dr. Jessopp. In this 
last the editor has allowed a mis-statement which it would have been 
as well to correct. Dr. Jessopp says Shane O'Neil. was killed “in a 
characteristic Irish brawl or massacre.” History says Shane was 
murdered by the Scots at the instigation of an Englishman, Sir W. 
Piers. Whether or not Scot and Irish are ethnolozically the same, 
the words have newadays in common use widely different meanings. 
Among many interesting minur lives we may note that of Elliston, 
the actor, by Mr. J. Knight; and Mr. Russell Barker's sketch of 
“that ancient placeman, Welbore Ellis, Lord Mendip.” Mr. Morse 
Stephens has a difficult subject in King Ernest of Hanover, “‘illus- 
trious only by courtesy,” said Lord Brougham, the persistent 
opposer of every reform, who quarrelled with the Queen about the 
Hanover jewels,.and refused to be present at her marriage. He 
did help to suppress the Orange Societies when, in 1833, their dis- 
loyalty had become notorious ; and the fact that such a ruler should 
have carried to his grave “the tears of all the Hanoverians ” is the 
strongest possible argument against that absenteeism from which 
Hanover had previously suffered for a century and a half. 

M. Bonvalot must have been brought up onundiluted Chateau- 
briand and Lamartine and other French travellers of the 
romantic sort. The reaction from such fare would account for 
the excessive jauntiness with which he takes us “ Through the 
Heart of Asia” (Chapman and Hall), ‘ over the roof of the world,” 
and across the snows of the Pamir. This jauntiness has its charm 
(a good deal lost, by the way, even in the best translation ; and 
Mr. C. B. Pitman’s is excellent) ; but it is disappointing to be 
pulled up short with a joke when one expects something about 
habits and manners, or plants or animals. About one thing M. 
Bonvalot does gush—the reciprocal affection between I'rench tourists 
and Russian officials. By them everywhere he is received with 
effusion. For his getting across the Pamir, by a route scarcely 
likely to commend itself to an invader, he had to thank General 
Karalkoff. The Afghans, on the other hand, stopped him on the 
Hindu Kush; and for seven weeks he had to wait our Viceroy’a 
leave to go forward. At last he got round to Simla by way of 
Kashmir, and was well received and hospitably entertained by Lord 
and Lady Dufferin. M. Bonvalot breaks new ground; and his 
numerous illustrations are charming. One wonders how in such 2 
climate he could make such effective sketches as those of his 
camping out on the Pamir. 

We trust no one will be repelled by the prim, and slightly archaic, 
style of the Rev. T. G. Clark's “ Christianity, East and West” 
(Hodder and Stoughton). The book really deserves careful 
reading. We have seldom met such clear insight into national 
character, combined with a breadth of thought and a wide charity 
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The Duke of Argyll is 
hat isolation did to the 
e effect on our author. 


little less than wonderful in a Scot of Bute. 
eloquent, if unconvincing, a a co t 5 
Gael of the Isles. It certainly had an oppost : 1 I 
He had the Scot’s longing for travel—the perfervidum ingenium, 
which sent out so many from both the Scotias, some as missionaries 


like Columbanus, some, 
culture. His first journey was made in College days ; ant Ie ae 
“qs learner, searcher after truth, lover of holy and charitable re . 
ments, a citizen of the world, exploring it for wisdom and re oi 
ment, often finding both,” and assuredly bringing both to shoes Ww 
follow him in his wanderings. These extend through Eastern 
Europe to the Holy Land, and back by way of Italy. Lata rein 
Mr. Clark manages to combine fresh, lively descriptions of what he 
saw (and he saw with quite other eyes than those of the: pene 
tourist), with comments on the religious life of these differen 
countries. More than once the traveller is moneyless—in_starting; 


thanks to a pickpocket at Berlin ; and again, in crossing France on 
his way hace THis testimony, that of most who have ae 4 
France ix forma pauperis, is of “ countless kindnesses, ending wit 
a lift given him from Abbéville to Montreuil. The book is thus, 
as it were, two in one—the descriptions have the freshness of youth, 
the reflections and comparisons, ¢.g., of the Greek Church and the 
Anglican High Church, &c.,come from the mature mind of one who, 
having laboured for a quarter of a century iu Odessa, and living 
now in Graetz, can speak with authority about divers religions and 
their effect on divers races. We heartily recommend the book. 
“Jonathan and His Continent,” by Max O Rell d. W. Arrow- 
smith, Bristol). This is a very bright, readable, crisply-written little 
volume, and is altogether an improvement on the author’s “ John 
Bull and His Island,” which first won him literary fame. That 
“Jonathan” is a better-tempered book than “ John Bull” may be 
partly due to the fact that Frenchmen feel more sympathetic with 
‘Americans than they do with Britishers, and _ partly also because M. 
Blouet (Max O’Rell) gained his impressions of England as a 
French teacher, whereas he visited America as a celebrity who had 
been invited to lecture there. There is a vast deal of amusing and 
interesting information packed into his lively pages, and he faith- 
fully follows Horace’s invaluable maxim, We guid nimis. He 
always knows when to leave off. Railway officials and hotel female 
servants excepted,whom hecharges with an almost universal incivility, 
his estimate of the Americans is.decidedly favourable, yet he him- 
self frankly admits that a society where men grudge ten minutes 
for lunch, and where the women’s chief ambition is to bedizen 
themselves with diamonds scarcely reaches a philosopher's ideal of 


perfection. 


Messrs. NoveLLo, Ewer, AND _Co,——Foremost amongst a 
group of cantatas from this firm is “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
arranged and adapted from Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful poem which 
bears that title, by James M‘Cunn, the music composed for, and 
inscribed to, The Glasgow Choral Union by Hamish M‘Cunn. 
This clever and dramatic work has already made a favourable im- 
pression upon the public, and will be heartily welcomed in this 
octavo edition.—" A Poet’s Love,” a cycle of songs, words by Heine, 
music by Schumann. In this collection of sixteen songs will be 
found many gems, both from poet and composer. Lady Macfarren 
has edited and translated the poems with her usual ability and 
taste-—Two of the latest issues of “Novello’s Original Octavo 
Edition” are “Damon and Pythias,” a dramatic cantata for male 
voices (soli and chorus) and orchestra, the libretto by R. W. Bloor, 
music by E. Prout, and “Roland’s Horn,” a cantata, words by 
Alfred Muth, translated from the German by the Rev. W. T. South- 
ward (Mus. Bac., Cam.), music by F. W. Markull; this work is 
also for male voices. The first-named cantata is the more important 
of the two, but both serve their part well where many young 
men and boys are gathered together—Of “Novello’s Tonic 
Sol-Fa Series” we have a goodly selection of Ze Deums and 
Subilates by well-known composers of Church music, from No. 
602 to 614 they will be found; for schools and choirs, 
where the Tonic Sol-Fa system is adopted, this well-chosen dozen 
will prove very useful. The remaining numbers (to 621) are some 
sacred, and others secular.—No. 212 of “The Orpheus” (New 
Series) is “ Come Fill Ye Right Merrily,” a bacchanalian part-song 
for male voices, written and composed by W. Ball and C. E. 
Stephens ; a very jovial ditty—" For Home and Liberty,” a chorus 
for men’s voices, written and composed by W. V. Harnett and John 
Acton, Mus, Bac., will please at a popular concert, or after a mess- 
dinner.—-Of the same cheerful type is a carol for Christmas-tide, 
“Ring Ont Through Every Nation,” words by H. Bright, music 
byiF. J. Withers. Although out of season, this carol may be sung 
at a miscellaneous concert.—The editor of the Organist’s Quarterly 
Journal was evidently determined to make a good start with the 
nee Ley 5 esate ete LXXXI., Vol. XI., of that excellent 
publication. It opens with a masterly “ Concluding Voluntary,” b 
the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, B.A., Mus. Doc.—This is Fellow Hy 
a smoothly-written “ Andante,” by Jacob Bradford, Mus. D., Oxon ; 
after which we have “ Two Postludes, March, and Fugato * Which 
we learn, from a note by the editor, “was probably this esteemed 
composer’s last work.” In the preface to this number we are told 
to expect contributions, in the course of the year, from several 
eminent composers, as wellas those from unknown aspirants for 
fame.—Nos. 108 and 109 of “Original Compositions for the 
Organ ” are “ Toccata in D minor,” by W. G. Wood (a capital piece 
fora secular concert or recital), and a striking, well-written “ Intro- 
duction and Variations on a Ground Bass, by Battison Haynes. 
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RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


ALL lovers of the sights and sounds of rustic nature will 
a fresh volume of song, “ Love’s Widowhood, and Other , ee 
(Macmillan), from Mr. Alfred Austin, who has been not inappro- 
priately styled “the poet-laureate of the English Spring.” In the 
work which gives the chief title to the book, Autumn supplies the 
background to the gentle and tender love story whose thought and 
feeling harmonise with the season of the fall, whose every pleasant 
mood, in leaf and fruit and sky, is felicitously described in five- 
lined stanzas, melodiously terminating in hexameters. As Mr. 
Austin tells us :-— ; 


Now I who oft have carolled of the Spring, 

Must chant of Autumn and the dirgeful days; 

Of windless dawns enveiled in dewy haze, 

Of cloistered evenings when no sweet birds sing 
But every note of joy hath trooped and taken wing, 


The story is of an unconventional love, where the fair heroine 


mourns loyally what has been lost to her through a rare indepen- 
dence of soul, till the poet comes to console and replace the old 
idol. She relates her previous life-history with a freedom which 
in prose, might disturb some severe censors; but in Mr. Austin’s 
verse is very charming. She is long in picturing her past woe to 


like the Admirable Crichton, as apostles of 


-heroine’s tragic story is very 


_ it.will bring thee misfortune.” 
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her late autumn-tide conquest, and bravely she excuses what might 


be deemed her fault :— 
At least I loved: not loved as women do, 
Who weigh their hearts in nicely-balanced scale 
Careful lest gift should over gain prevail ; 
But no more dreaming those should bribe who woo, 
Than ringdove in the copse that answers coo with coo. 


anner in which the hero accepts the 
delicately, yet forcefully, told. Through- 
out, the whole poem, too, is crowded with pictures of a charming 
country-side, which one would desire to linger in the memory. We 
should willingly cite some of these, but must be content with one 
stanza on the dwelling which is the centre of the scene, and a 
photogravure of which stands for a frontispiece :— 


The cottage where she dwelt was long and low, 

With sloping red-tiled roof and gabled front, 

And timbered eaves that broke the weather's brunt. 

Ask you its age and date? None cared 10 know, 
Save ‘twas that goodly time which men call Long Ago. 


The chivalrously frank m 


Of the other verse, it may be sufficient to say here that it will not 
disappoint Mr. Austin’s many friends ; indeed, much of it has 
already on a previous appearance met with favourable criticism, 
The volume is prefaced by a musical “ Dedication,” fused with the 
poet’s warm love of the Italian landscape, addressed to Lady 
Windsor. 

Through accident, a pleasant little volume of poems, “ Woodland 
and Dreamland ” (Griffith and Farran), by “Rowe Lingston,” has 
remained unnoticed till now. In “The Bird of Passage” the 
author shows no small imaginative gift in throwing himself into the 


-emotion of the thronging birds when they act on their autumn 


impulse to be away to a fresh and safer clime. A bird tells the 
dreaming maiden, in lines full of swing, and the fire and passion of 
happy movement, the tale of the winged migration. So we have the 
flight at night, from which we may take this :— 


. Naught stirred but the shifting forms of the clouds ever gliding along 
Save the steady rush of our wings, no sound from earth or sky ; 
Save the warning notes of our leaders as they marshalled our spreading throng; 
Save the far-off noise of the sea, and the sea-fowl’s desolate cry. 


There is scarcely a poem in the volume which may not be read with 
pleasurable appreciation, and “ Woodland and Dreamland ” appears 
to us the work of a poet of whom a Latin writer sententiously 
observed Nascitur, non fit. 

In “Glanlua, and Other Poems” (Kegan Paul), by William 
Larminie, we have in stirring verse past episodes in Celtic legendary 
history recalled. The poet has great command of language and 
versification ,and his promise is distinctly good. 

Mr, F. A. H. Eyles is engaged very usefully in editing “ Popular 
Poets of the Period,” which are being published in sixpenny 
numbers by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. Each number contains 
our or five biographies of living versifiers, with certain of their 
poems judiciously selected. 


The History of a Slave 


(Continued from page 336) 


had just been admitted, we had to prepare the food, and cook for 
the bigger boys; and often these elder ones beat us, and the 
Ngafiga seldom interfered, saying that beating was good for the 
young. Once when I forgot the rule about speaking in the com- 
mon language, one of my companions hit me such a blow on the 
head with his club that for some time I did not know where 
I was, but the next day, when we were out hunting, I shot him in 
the back with an arrow, so that he was sick long afterwards, and 
this I said I would do to any one who struck me again ; and after this 
the bigger boys did not treat me so harshly. When I had been 
some eight days in this place, I, together with several others of my 
age, were circumcised by the Negaiga. 

‘After this we who had run naked hitherto made ourselves skirts of 
palmfronds, and painted ourselves red and white, like the other boys. 
Now we were considered to be men, and we each received a new 
name. I, who had been called ‘‘Mvu” hitherto (which means 
«dog ”), was named ‘‘ Mitwo,” which means “big head.” And 
like the others I. began to learn the new language, which was 
different from the one we commonly talked, though it was made 
chiefly by turning the words the wrong way: thus instead of 
“‘Nguo” (stone), we said ‘‘ofigu.” Sometimes in our walks abroad 
we.met people of our town, and were told that if we spoke to any 
one who did not belong to the ‘* Ndoge *—as our brotherhood was 
called—‘* Epfumo ” would kill us; moreover, we had the power to beat 
and wound any women who got in our way, and wherever we 
heard people approaching we always made the noise “ Drrr,’’ so 
that they might get out of our way. All this time the Ngafiga 
would visit us once a day and tell us many things, and hold with us 
much curious conversation that I may not repeat to you. Every now 
and then the bigger hoys were leaving our enclosure and coming not 
back, and when I[ asked where they were gone, I was told that they 
had left for another place where they must learn the last things the 
Ngafiga had toteach-them. And when it came to my turn to go, tne 

ganga had a piece of goat’s skin tied over my face, 50 that I could 
not see, and led me by the hand for some distance through the bush, 
telling me always that if I pushed aside the goat’s skin and looked at 
the road I was going *‘ Epfumo” would kill me, and at last we stopped, 
and he bade me go down on my hands and knees, and then pushed 
me through a narrow place between some branches, and when I got 
through he made me stand up and took the goat’s-skin off my eyes, 
and then I heard loud voices and girls’ laughter, and when I looked 
round I saw, many young girls painted with red and white, and wth 
the palm-leaf skirts, and with them were some of the older boys who 
had left our enclosure. And at first I felt silly, for the girls laughedand 
jeered at me ; but the medicine man bade me be of good courage, and 
heed not what they said, as 1 was nowaman, And in this place 
where I sojourned some twenty days learnt al ma'arifah an-nikah; and 
when this time was over the Ngafiga again put the goat’s-skin over my 
face and led me away along devious paths for about the space of an 
hour. And then, when we had stopped, he removed the goat’s-skin 
from my face and said to me, ‘‘ Now go to this brook and wash all 
the red and white paint from thy body, and cast away thy skirt of 
palm-leaves. Then follow this path, and it will take thee back to 
the town, where thou canst return to thy father’s house. Tell all 
that thou meetest that thy new name is ‘ Mitwo.’ Speak no word 
of all that thou hast seen and done during these months that thou 
hast been in the ‘Ndoge,’ or assuredly.‘ Epfumo’ will kill thee. 
And suffer that no man call thee by the name of thy childhood, or 
‘And after this I returned to the town 
and entered my father’s compound, where my mother and New 
rejoiced greatly to see me back, and gave me a goat and plantains 
and ground nuts, wherewith to make a feast with my friends. 

Wallah ! how I have talked to you to-day. See, you are weary 5 
you open your mouth in big yawns. I have said enough to-day. 
Let me go my way about my master’s business, and I will come to 
you again in the morning, 

(To le continued) 


Good Complexion! 
— ano LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
plexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 

piste — regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
atic ome attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
oe oe use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
e Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 


viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus i 
is spoiled which would be ie a proper hide it ea aa 


A most Eminent Authority on the Shia, 


Professor vir Erasmus Wilson, B.RS., 


Writes in the JouRNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


ie hes use of & good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
= health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
4 into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engrayen on the memory of the 

e oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 

“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patt. | 
i ha found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 
PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: PEARS’ 


Transparent Is, each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 


Ap (The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
$0. ® A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. SOAP. ® 


‘i KEERS-THE-HANDS-IN- BEAUTIFUL: GONDITION- 
-O— - AND: SORT-AS VELVET:-—©~: 


HNSONS “FIELD” WATCH. B JN SO 'S WATCHES (29 BENSONS pr 
eosin, G2gQ ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. A4e Uoy SGD 


PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD using these Watches under most 
trying conditions testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualities. 


cx Re LEVER WATGH. 


x ith strong Keyless Action, thus &£ g 
Balance. Jewelled throughout, and w ror ie co ocece | ances 


a r for Strength and Timekee: r 
ies ood be all other Firms. The Cases are 18-Carat Gold, ver, 
‘made, either Hunting or Half-Hunting, Engine turned. 
MM Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished with Monogram Engrave 

A irce. Price fro, or in Sterling Silver Cases, £5. 
SILVER CASES, 


Benson's ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing full particuars of these and 
all other Watches from £2 25. ‘Clocks, 


ry 


GBI ‘SNOLLNIAN] ‘IGaWN 0109 


LADY’S GOLD FOB 


CHR Electro-plate, and Gem Jewellery, post- CHAINS, to matels 
Best Len ONOMETER, free on application. on ‘Gx 158 i) 

‘raf R d é ach Description. - THREE-QUARTER PLATE, ENGLISH 
Prevent yar Rough Wear Bréguet sprung, and, ad- eet ae LEVER WATCH BREE QUARTER Of BEST ENGLISH 


“Huntin when worn on horseback. Specially Watch t fi t our risk, to ail, parts, 0! \ 
ND ee colonists, Trav iers, i Any of these Watches sent free at atts ‘ AKE, with chronometer balance, jewelled throughout, and 
a UADREDS ol TESTIMONIALS have beenteceived. receipt of Draft, Cash, or P.O.0.. Payable at ion Patent prot chon fron dust and Garon. Keeps better aume Apap. 
: Tis, dnting, or Crystal Glass 18-Carat Gold Cases, and 1s ouble the strength and value of, any atch made. Made 
a. R our Sizes :—Ladies, Gentlemen, and Youths (as Illustrated) . 
"9 9 S O L E M A K E ? Workin Men generally ; and-specially large and strong for Miners 

ga j 


° i Rat Men. In extra stron: erling Silver Crystal Glass 
62 and 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. ’ and at 28, Cases, rors rs in TCL Gold Crystal jass Cases, #12 12S, 


Excels all Others at the Price for Accuraey and Value. 


¢ 


or of the Fielat s; msi é H 
me Mun ing Watch a eRe Area ge ed He THE ag Ace, E.C:; and 25 OLD BOND STREET, Ww. Lady's Size, £10, ros. 
8 ! H E - Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” 
S SAI NSBI R Y 'S eg | and the wear of every yard, from the 
° cheapest quality to the best, is guaranteed 
“oy OUI S a Ladies should write for Samples of the 
eo from New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 


ats Fane LAVENDER 


Tien CoP Hanburys’ eee ae ed trita tion, 


g ‘ inducing cough and _ affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
as or. 1 Tn contact with the glands the moment they ave 
exeiied, by eect of Sucking. the glycerine, in Theses 

LAs G a s actively healing. So 
tasteless. Pure. Actives |i? finvis aid; labelled  JAMPS EPPS and CO, 


Soid everywhere at 6d. 1/, 1/9 & Sf | Homeopathic Chemists, Landon.” 


Vy. 176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON, 
Al THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, and GENERALLY THROUGHOUT THE 
Prices, 1s COUNTRY. : pedi 
»IS., 1s. 6d., 25., 38. 48. 6d., and 6s. ; post free, 2d. extra. 
neat Cases suitable for Presents, from 3s. to 158. Gd. ; post 
free, 3d.extra. 


ae hc hose eal CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
E| and most CHO EAVENDER FLOWERS. X KY AFTER DI Ff os Re \ ] ELVETEEN who supply all. shades and all qualities 
= a ayer aa SCENTS. V V A ‘oe at most moderate prices. 
ys ery Lasting. 
l 


2 May be obtained 

a, Of any Chemist or 

SY 9 Perfumer. 494 
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Ah 
aa 
Dance a baby diddy ! . 
What will mamma do wid'e ? 
Give it NESTLE'S FOO 
Which is very good 
Dance a baby diddy! 


FOR INFANTS & YOUNG CHILDREN 
NESTLE’S 'FOOD Is UNEQUALLED. 
Al! Babies reared on it 

Thrive and grow strong. 


Digested as easily as Mothers’ Milk. 

‘The Food, A FINE DRY POWDER, PARTLY 
COMPOSED of MILK, is instantly made ready for 
use by the simple addition of water. 


The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by 
Phy, 


Ay Diy VA 
ag 


C) ON 


"y. 


A Toilet Powder, combining every desiderdtum. 
Hygienic and Cosmetic, for Beautitying and Sof'en- 
ing the Skin, It will be equally welcomed by all, for 
imparting a most natural fraicheur to the complexion; 

Gentlemen will find it most soothing and pleasant 
for use after shaving. 

In three tints: Blanche for fair skins, Naturelle for 
ro complexions, and Rachel for use by artifici i 
ight, 

Price 1s. By Post, free from observation, 1s. 3d. 

Ofall Hairdressers and Chemists. 


Depot, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 anl 32, BERNERS STREET, W.,, and 
gi—as. CITY ROAD, E.C.. LONDON 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—' Mr. Russell's aim is to | 


ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” 
with rec'‘pe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 Tbs.), 
post free § stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To'secure this article ask for " Fry’s Pure Concentrated 


Cocoa, 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.’ —Sir Cuartes A. Capron, M.D. 


CE 10 DYSPEPTICS. 


AND LIP. 


f with which is incorporated 
the 12th Edition of 4 
TICS, 


f ADVICE to DYSPEP 
with notes on 
COOKING, MASTICA- 
il ‘TION, 
PHYSIOLOSY of DIGES- 
; TION, 
REMARKABLE CASES 


of INDIGESTION, 


GLOSSARY of MEDICAL TERMS, &c. 
Post Free One Stamp from the Publisher, 
46. HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON, EC. 


KROP : 
as 
s 


WARRANTEO PERFECT EVER REQUIRES GRINDING.’ 
lackHandle,5 6; IvoryHandle,7/6. FromallDealers: 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 

by an experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribud 
is the mig eminent Skin Dactors. os ee, Sent 
14 Or 36 penny stamps, ABLE, 
ahs TAYLO , Chemist, 13, Baker Street, Londno. W. 


MR. C. B. HARNESS’: 


World-Famed Guaranteed Genuine 


ECECTROPATHIC BELT 


2 worn by all in search of Moaltin 
s and Vitality, It assists ‘the 
Digestion, improves Nutrition, imparts 
SSS CES 
VIGOUR 
to the Debilitated Constitution, and is unquestionably 


the bi for Rheumat 


The MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
The largest Medical Electrical Institute in the wi 
Sufferers should caH, if possible , and Beat rily 
inspect the Belts before purchasing them; 


Book (116 pages), | 


TT WIXT PLATE | 


E or the : 
Common Sense of Eating: | 


| OPERA, RACE, & FIELD GLASSES 
of every description. 

‘Barometers, Microscopes, Tele-| 

| scopes, Magic Lanterns. 


' Tlustrated Price Lists free to all parts 
of the world. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Opticians and Scientific Instrument | 
Makers to the Queen. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


122, Regent Strect. 


BRraNcHES: 45, Cornhill 


Large Illustrated Catalogue, 5s. 6d. | 
: Telephone No. 6,513. 
Telegraphic address, "NEGRFTTI, LONDON.” 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


FPPSS (OCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the, natuval luvs 

| which govern the operations of digestion an 1 nutri- 
tion, and bya careful application of the fine properties | 
ofa well-selected Cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided our | 
breakfast tables with a delica. tely flavoured beverage | 

which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It 1s 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata : 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong j 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds | 

Of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We mav | 

escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 

fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame." —Civil Service Gazette, | 
Made simfly with Boiling Water or Afilk, | 

Sold only in Packets hy Grocers labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS and CO, 
Homceopathic Chemists, London. 
Four- 


[RISH LINEN GOLLARS fx. 


pure Linen Collars, 4s. 6 1. per dozen. Sample White 
shirt, Linen Fittings, 25 6d., 4s. 61,45. 6:1, 55. 6d. 
6s.6d. each. Pure Irish Linen Goods at Manufacturers’ 
Prices. Fish Napkins, 2s 6d, per dozen, Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d per dozen, 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 


2yds.sq, 25..9d. each. Nursery Diaper, 44 i, per yaril, 
Real Trish Linen Sheeting. ful y bleached, 2 yds. wide 
1s. ud. per, yard. Su'plice Linen, 7d. per yard, | 
Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per dozen. 

CAMBRIC 
POCKET, 


IRISH Ssaee HANDKERCHIEFS 


Ladies’ Size, 2s.3d.per doz.; Gent.'s Size. 3s 6.1. per doz 
Samples and Price Lists Free to all Parts. 
All Parcels Sent Carriage Paid. 
made as good as new 
with Fine Irish Linen 


OLD SHIRTS Sere 


Linen, 2s. 6d each, returned free, ready to wear. 
G. R. HUTTON and CO. Larne, Belfast. 


Gent.'s 
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For VENETIAN BLINDS. 
PREPARED “CALIFORNIAN”, 


CONCENTRATED BORAX. “THE HOUSE- 
HOLD TREASURE.” Marvellous  Purifier— | 
Water Softener—Preserver—and, Arrester of Decay ; 
is a Special Preparation for Toilet, Larder, Cooking. 
Greenhouse, and Sanitary Purposes. For the protec- 
tion. of the Public, itis sold IN PACKETS ONLY, 
ae 3 atid ae ieee and koa ‘vith each (extra 
ses with largest packets), and known througho 
World by this REGISTERED meee Sins 


TRADE MARK. 


every, House: 
use this Pure 
all 


Every Lady, every Gentleman. 
keeper. and every Servant. shoul 
Antiseptic because it is suitable for all personsand 

ECOLT 


Homes, from the PALACE TO THE. GE 
EVERYWHERE. . . Itis sold byall progressive 
Grocers and Shopkeepers. Its Discovery, Uses. 


Recipes. and interesting Pavers, with Sample F ackel: | 
ree for two stamps, direct from the ks— 
ATENT BORAX COMPANY, to, th t2, 13, 1 
i NEW MARKET ST., BIRMINGHAM. = 
orthless imitations are sometimes offered. Each 
genuine Packet is, however, at once known by, this.» 


SPECIAL TRADE MARK. ~~ 


Le 


en le, 

ENCE MILLS 
BRADFORD, YORKS, 
to. the pound: 


ll of the best quality 
Mention * Graphic. 


HAN’S 
LL 


— WHISK 


PETER 


¥'. 


ROBINSON, 


COURT AND FAMILY 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT GTREET, 


N RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
TELEGRAM, 

Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of 
England on approbation—no matter the distance—| 
with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if desired) 
without any extra charge whatever. 
PETER ROBINSON. MOURNING WARE: 

HOUSE. REGENT STREET. 


I NEXPENSIVE M2 RNING, 
as wellas the Richest Qualities. can be supplied by 


PETER ROBINSON 


unon advantageous terms, to Families. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH 


DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges. 


PARCELS POST FREE. 


MADE-UP ARTICLES 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
Forwarded promptiy 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


OURT AND ENERAL 
MOURNING WAREIIOUSE. 


256, REGENT GTREET. 


700 FA go: GORDON’S 


ELEGANT PILLS Cure 
4 ® STOUTNESS rapidly and 

certainly. State height and weight. and 

qs. 6d, or 1s. to Dr, GORDON, 10, Brunswick 

Square. London, W.C. 


By Special ‘Royal & Imperial Warrant ; 


LADIES. 


Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Woo. Best Dye, 


TO 


Court Mourning and 
General Wear, are in 
great demand. 

A variety of qualities 
from 1s, 23d. to 4s. 6d. 
per yard, Jadies who 
pas a, Brslerence op 
a jack should write for 
Any Lenoru Soip patterns direct to 


EGERTON BURNETT, 
Woollen Warehouse, WELLINGton, SOMERSET, 
G WANBILL CORSETS 


(REGISTERED). 


a Type of Figure 
Vhite, . 218.0 
Black. . 25s. 6d 
A specially con- 
structed Belt Corset 
for Ladies inclined 
to embonpoint. 
Corset and BELT 


EY, 
Tilustrated by 
Twelve Types 
igure, 
Sent Post Free. 


Send size of waist 
with P. . on 
Sloane Street. 


ADDLEY Bourne 

LADIES’ 
WAREHOUSE, 

‘74, Sloane Street, 


(ates Bawainy) 
DELIGHTED wip 
Re B os SON 
al 
LEAVER’S 
DRESS 


FABRICS. 


as testified by the 
number of __ repeat 
orders they induce, 
and which’ are sent 
all over the world. 


of 


MORNING 


They are the best, 

cheapest, and latest 

fashion, paterapost 

ree. 

& CLEAVER, BELFAST, to the Queen and the 

rabies Frederick of Germany.” Please name 
Dhic. 


= SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


HEERING’S onzy cenuine 
COPENHAGEN so 


: Medais, 
Est. 1818, 


9 Prize Medals.. Cc H ER RY ree eae 
PETER F. HEERING, B RAN DY 
a a 


PURVEYOR py aVE RONMENT 
tO THE Roya, DanisH AND IMPERIAL ? RUSSIAN 
Courts, anp H.R.H. THz PRINncE oF WALEs. 


Free, Carriage paid on, 


; D®: 


send as. 9d., ! 


BLACK GERGES, | 


As supplied by him for ‘ 


TL thse 
j BROWNE'S 
CCHLORYDYNE. 


R. J. C. BROWNE (late 


Army Medical Staff) discovered 
i a remedy _to denote which-he coined the 

word CHLORODYNE | Dr. Browne 
is the sole inventor. and it is therefore 
evident that, as he has never published 

H che formula, anything else, solid under 
Ae| the name of CHLOMKODYNE must be 
AK a piracy. 


ACE ATTEMPTS AT 
ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 


cover its cen:positicn. 


D R. j. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 


HLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


(CHOLERA, 
YSENTERY, 
D/ARRHGA. 


“Earl Russell, communicated to the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from_her Ma gsty s Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 
DY NE."—See Lancet. December 31, 1885 


GENERAL: BOARD «OF 


¢ I ‘HE 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
as a charm, one dose.generally suffizien 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 
Simla, January 5. 1889. 
J. T. DAVENPORT,London. 

Dear Sir,—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread. reputation this justly= 
esteemed medicine has earned for itself, 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sojourn there will Le 
but evanescent. ecould multiply in- 
stances ad Tfinibene of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chloro- 
dynein Diarrhoeaand Dysentery, Spasms, 
Cranips, Neuralgia, andasa genera seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrheea, and eyen in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
power. e have never used any other 
form of this medicine than Collis 
Browne's, froma firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best.and also from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any, other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescribed 
and patient alike, _ 

Weare, Sir, faithfully yours, 
SYMES and CO., 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
‘CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. Page Wood stated mablic’s in Court 
that r, J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretied to say that ithad been sworn to 
—See the 7imes, July 13.1884. 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
(CCHLORODYNE 
is a Liquid M 


iD 


i 
dl 
hi) 


edicine which assuages 


pain of every kind, affords a calm 
and _ refreshing sleep. T UT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted, 
OLDS, 
RONCHITIS, 


COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE most _ effctually 
relieves those too often fatal diseases, 
CROUP and DIPHTHER 


IA. 
COLLIS BROW NE’S 
(CHLORODYNE 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks o. 


EPILEPSY, PALPITATION, 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS ‘THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 


D®: 


D® 


N EURALGIA, 2 HEUMATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
DYNE bears on the Government Stamp 
the name of the inventor, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles. 1s. 14d. 25. od., 4s. 6d, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 


_UMBRELLAS, _ 


NAME IS ON 
EVERY UMBRELLA | FRAME YOU BUY 


S. FOX a!” Litre. 


eral, 
@ PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


ERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAM 


RADE MARK? 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a merely nominal 


price over inferior makes. 


COLLIS 


BY 
SPECIAL 
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WEAVINGS ¢ 
sell SPEAR MANS Quotations, Nog 


i S renowned & Ta) 
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SPEARMAN & S 


Registered. 


mounted sticks, Parcels Pos 


carved 
t fie 
aco sold in 12 months, &. 28 9d. or 


‘ 1 
List and testimonials sre. 


Recovering, Cy neatly done ; 
PARKER, Umbrella Works, Boum CoS 
actin Ariens ae » Shefhel 


New II ustrated Catalogue to Mareh scth. 18 
: 30th, 1889, py 


“HE GUN of 
zg G er 


the | JE R OD 
e. Lark . 
Tlonours, Paris 


Diptoma anp MepaL. SypNuy,4 
Orper oF Merit, MeLpourxe ann Q\ee 
Catcurta. 


Now mace with 
Patent Ejector in 


ING ; 
best qualities. 


TRIGGERS 
AND TUMBLER 


E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP. 


e combined with Anson and Deeley's Lock:rg 
Cocking,and Automatic Safety Bolts, The openry 
of the gun cocks it, and bolts sears and triggers. |) 
also has independent intercepting bolts +. 
tumblers, making an accidental discharge imro-- 
sible. Price 20 to 40 guineas. Plainer fi 
£16, Best work only, “The Gunof the Per 
wherever shown, has _always hon 
Express Rifles, from 12 Guineas. Why buy 
dealers when you can buy at half the price 
the maker? Any Gun sent on approval on re 
P.O.0., and remittance returned if, on rece 
not satisfactory. Target_trial allowed. A ¢ 
4.coo Guns, Rifles. and Revolvers, embracing 
novelty in the trade. Send six stamps for Musi 
Catalogue, or abroad, per regd. post, 1s, retu! 
from first purchase. e 


32 & 33, Lower Loveday 


ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 30s 
i "S QUININE WATER 
BD PIN es reseast 


, WIS, 
St, Burnungham. Estab. 1%: 


only Dentifrice approved 


BY THE 


| ACADEMY « MED 


The best preservat : 
Specially recomme 
&BOTOT 
ig PORE rratiol of th 


OF ALL PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS. Os 
Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN & sad) 
Berners Str, W, aad City Road E.& 


[—} 
Li. 


Established nearly om 
‘eseribed by the Medical Faculty th 
bieighere a an inhalation, and wi 
tes insonials the foll 
had 


ing # 
ettects. owi0f 
Among the thousands of 
be read with interest :— 6. BSE 
“phe only reticf I could get. 4 
it earlier.” - ord. ay 
“ tried every remedy evel 
x HIN ROD'S cuRE is the on!s Ay 
absolute confidence.” reat s 
« This isan excellent ‘ged or il ‘Macken 
re dott 
(In_his clinical lecture at the Londel one if 
Medical College). . iso's cv 
“J have used all remedles~ 3 snes 
best. It never eriver wendell Ho n 


a aa” 
jon. 
1 samples free anet, Lome, "x Co. 
aati Tepat—.2 son, D¥B6™ 
Newbery « = 
And also ot Aer ‘and all 


Printed for ! 
Epwarp J 
him at_1go., strand, 


889. 
Danes, Middlesex.—Marcu 30, 1859 


THE GRAPHIC, Marcu 30, 1889 


Born NOVEMBER i6, 1811 


HE GREAT STATESMAN AND ORATOR, whose loss 
the whole of the English-speaking race mourns to-day, was 
pre-eminently aman of the people. Born in their ranks, 

he remained true to their interests throughout his Jong and 
ponourable career. The Bright family were originally settled 
in Wiltshire, but one Abraham Bright left that county in 1714, 
and took up his abode at Foleshill, in Warwickshire. A great- 
eranison of his, Jacob Bright, who had learned the trade of 
Shand-loom weaver, migrated to the neighbourhood of Roch- 
dale in 1502. He turned his attention to cotton-spinning, and 
the business which he founded became, in the hands of his sons, one 
of the most prosperous and extensive in the district, For genera- 
tions the Brights had been members of the Society of Friends, or 

nakers, and Mr. John Bright, having inherited their principles, 
farther established them in his own case by sincere and earnest 
conviction, “True as the dial to the sun,” uprightness and con- 
scientiousness were his leading characteristics, and they were 
apparent in all the relations of lite—private, social, commercial, and 


litical. 


Mr. Bright was born at Greenbank, near Rochdale, November 


16th, 11. Having been educated at_a Friends’ School, at Ack- 
worth, and subsequently at ork and Newton, he entered upon a 
pysiness career in his father’s factory before he was sixteen years of 
ace. Yet he early, also, took note of public affairs, and he was 
strangely excited in 1830 by the election contest at Preston 
between the late Lord Derby and ‘*Orator Hunt.” His first 
specch of note, however, was made in connection with a series of 
Jectures delivered at Rochdale on the East, by 


THE LATE 


RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT. MP. 


DIED MARCH 27, 1889 


A ‘BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


———-2----___— 


cogent arguments, of the justice of the views advocated by the Free 
Traders, and in the Session of 1846 he abolished the Corn Laws. 
The next great controversy which arose in the country sprang 
out of the wrongs of the factory operatives. The “good” Lord 
Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, took up the cause, and brought 
forward his Ten Hours’ Bill in the House of Commons. Mr. Bright 
opposed this legislation, and, in consequence, suffered a temporary 
diminytion in popularity with the working classes. Among those 
who petitioned in favour of the Bill were his own workpeople, and 
Lord Ashley’s measure was. eventually carried after many acrimo- 
nious debates in the House. Mr. Bright maintained that workmen 
and their employers should be left entirely free to regulate their 
mutual relations. Ashe observed, subsequently, he opposed the Ten 
Hours’ Bill, because he did not consent that Parliament should inter- 
fere to close the manufactories for two hours per day. If he erred, 
he said, he erred in ignorance and not in intention, but he was still 
ready to maintain his opinion, Mr. Bright’s attitude was much 
misrepresented, and he was charged by his political opponents with 
being a tyrent to his workpeople. Though his position on the 
general question was to be regretted, this accusation against him was 
most unfounded and unjust. He ever maintained the kindest rela- 
tions with his workpeople, and on several occasions they sponta- 
neously testified, by presentations and otherwise, to their sense of 
his uniform kindness and devotion to their physical and higher 
interests. In June, 1847, Mr. Bright was married to Miss Mar- 
garet Elizabeth Leatham, daughterof Mr. W. Leatham, cf Wakefield, 
an eminent West-Riding banker. By this lady he had seven 


yr. J. Silk Buckingham, co-founder of the 
“tthenewm, He then spoke frequently at tem- 
perance meetings, and soon acquired considerable 
jeputation as an orator, though not without much 
reparation in the way of writing out and com- 
mitling his speeches to memory. In 1833, and 
again in 1835, he travelled upon the Continent, 
visiting Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. It was 
in the latter year that he made the acquaintance 
of Richard Cobden, afterwards his closest and 
most intimate friend. The education of the 
working-classes was the subject which brought 
them together—a fitting commencement to one 
of the most memorable of political friendships. 
The great Free Trade struggle drew Cobden 
and Bright together im indissoluble bonds, 
Neither ot them was an original member of the 
Anti-Com Law Association, formed at Man- 
chester in 1838, but when, at Cobden’s sug- 
gestion, the title of this organisation was changed 
to that of the National Anti-Corn Law League, 
Mr, Bright’s name appeared second on the list of 
the Provisional Committee. While taking an 
interest in this, and other questions, however, and 
especially in those of Capital Punishment and 
Church Establishments — to both of which he 
was strongly opposed—Mr., Bright was ‘‘ diligent 
in business,” advancing the interests of his hrm, 
but never forgetting the wellare of his work- 
people in bis own. In November, 1839, he 
married Llizabeth Priestman, the eldest daughter 
ul Mr, Jonathan Priestman, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. At this time he took a prominent part in 
the atfaiis of his native town, and amongst other 
borough questions in which he actively intervened 
was thal of Church-rates. He headed a revolt 
against their local levy, and, after a warm contest, 
secured their practical abolition in Rochdale. 
Gradually, but to a great extent unwittingly, he 
Was pteparing himselt to assume a conspicuous 
posiion in a wider sphere. 
_ 4s we lea from Mr. Barnett-Smith’s authen- 
lc biegraphy of Mr. Bright, it was a touching 
Ieileuit which caused the deceased statesman to 
throw himself heart and soul into the great 
a Trade controversy. Mrs. Bright died in 
ie es 1841, and was buried in the graveyard 
this ee to the Friends at Rochdale. When 
fe ye bereavement fell upon him Mr. Bright 
many camington, Mr. Cobden was also there, 
Bae sume relations, He went to see Mr. 
pes ee the latter thus, with simple pathos, 
i nee described the interview: ‘I was in 
far ie grief, I might almost say of despair, 
Sitivnegs a and sunshine of my house had been 
‘ome ined All that was left on earth of my 
ahd : ‘ile, except the memory of a sainted life, 
hen - brief happiness, was lying still and 
elit the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden 
25 fu nee as my friend, and addressed me, 
dolence ae) suppose, with words of con- 
iments “ : atime, he looked up and said, ‘There are 
mothers, and nee in England at this moment where wives, 
Paroxysm of ‘ ildren are dying of hunger. Now, when the first 
with me, and your Srief is past, I would advise you to come 
heey Ba i never rest until the Corn Law is repealed.’ ” 
Aiblivint Oe gage the two friends pursued their object with 
tig white he Tory gentlemen of England found that Mr, 
tlteis ‘and es Quaker and a man of peace, was one of the hardest 
public a formidable antagonists that had ever ascended a 
but Bricht fn Cobden was great on facts and invincible in logic, 
every ei ei ok hae gee in his earnestness and eloquence. By 
that the Corn Lan method and plan of demonstration, they showed 
bulk Of the aws were ruining the country, and keeping the great 
Memorable os, = ople on the verge of starvation ; and during their 
It was felt that MiG they traversed most of the English counties. 
Commons sand af t. Bright ought to have a seat in the House of 
€ Was returned os unsuccessful contestat Durham in March, 1843, 
tiumph, and th or that city in the following July. It was a signal 
with great iat e new member's career in the House was watched 
in favour of ee _ When he rose to deliver his maiden speech 
of about th “4 Teduction of the Customs’ Duties, members saw a man 
Inti dlete.an ee size, rather firmly and squarely built, with a 
ralhionnes op eu, and an intelligent and pleasing expression of 
nis delivery His voice was good, his enunciation distinct, and 
Almost ; elk from any unpleasant peculiarity or mannerism, 
ellective speak lately he acquired the reputation of a powerful and 
Rian wis er. After several years of agitation the Battle of the 
1848 Sir I p ractically won by Cobden and Bright. At the close of 
Xobert Peel was convinced, by the Irish famine and other 
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children, and one of his sons, Mr. W. L. Bright, is a well-known 
Member of Parliament. By his first union, Mr. Bright had an only 
child, a davghter, who is married to Mr. W. S. Clark, of Street, 
in Somersetshire. On the 29th of July, 1847, Mr. Bright was 
returned as ons of the three Members for Manchester. He now 
turned his attention to the condition of Ireland, and, as one remedy 
for the many evils afficting that unfortunate country, recommended 
the application of the principles of Free Trade to land. He also 
advocated the disestablishment of the Irish Church, thus antici- 
pating by twenty years Mr. Gladstone's great measure. He further 
Visited Ireland, making himself personally acquainted with the 
people and their needs, and at a later period he received addresses 
on the Irish question, and fully discussed this important subject in 
a letter to Dr., afterwards Sir John, Gray, M.P. India likewise 
received a large share of his attention, and he urged upon the Go- 
vernment the expediency of examining the resources of our Eastern 
Dependency, and of securing from that country a supply of cotton. 
Ministers took no steps in that matter, but the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce instituted an inquiry which led to further action in the 
same direction. , 

War was always repugnant to Mr. Bright, and early in his 
career he proposed International Arbitration as a substitute, 
and spoke at several Peace Congresses held in furtherance 
of this object. In the House of Commons he was a strong 
opponent /of increased armaments. | When the shadow of a 
terrible conflict, the Crimean War, hung over Europe in 1853, he 
earnestly deprecated the panic which ensued, and sought, but in 
vain, to check the war fever in England. Almost all classes of the 
community were enthusiastic for the fray, and the result was, as the 
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Earl of Clarendon said, that England ‘‘drifted into war.” Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden became for a time very unpopular for their 
uncompromising attitude: but they persevered in theiv course, 
losing no opportunity to condemn the war. Mr. Bright was 
especially eloquent in his denunciations, and in a memorable speech 
delivered in the House of Commons on the 23rd of February, 1855, 
he censured the further prosecution of the war. Having alluded 
most impressively to the slaying of the first-born in Egypt, he spoke 
of the Angel of Death as having been abroad throughout England, 
‘taking his victims from the castle of the noble, the mansion of 
the wealthy, and the cottages of the poor and the lowly.” All his 
appeals were of no avail, however, and the war went forward, 
Ill-health, brought on by overwork, caused Mr, Bright to 
tender his resignation to his Manchester constituents, but it 
was declined, though he was obliged to retire from Perliament 
for a time, He went abroad, and during his -absence from 
England, in 1857, Lord Palmerston’s Government was defeated 
on the Chinese Question. The Prime Minister appealed to the 
country, and at the ensuing elections, Mr. Bright—who agreed with 
Mr, Cobden’s views on British interference in China in the affair of 
the Arrow—was again supported by his friends at Manchester. 
But Lord Palmerston was then extremely popular in the country, 
and both Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden were defeated at the polls. 
Lirmingham, nevertheless, elected Mr. Bright in August, 1857, and 
from that year until his death he remained one of the representatives 
for the Midland capital. He was accorded a warm welcome on his 
return to the House of Commons. In the Session of 1858, Mr. 

Bright seconded a vote of censure upon Lord 

Palmerston’s Ministry, in connection with the 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, which was aimed at 

French political refugees, and alleged to have 

been introduced at the instigation of the Emperor 

Napoleon, Lord Palmerston was defeated, and 

resigned office. Lord Derby’s Government, 
‘which succeeded, brought in a Bill for the 
Abolition of the East India Company, and the 
transference of the Government of India to the 

Crown. This and other Indian reforms had 
‘long been urged by Mr. Bright, and he now 
_ assisted in carrying the Ministerial measure, 

During the next few years he supported Mr. 

Gladstone’s great Budgets, defending his action 

in regard to the abolition of the Paper Duty, and 

cordially approving of the Commercial Treaty 
with France, 

Next to the Corn Laws, Parliamentary Reform 
was the most prominent subject of legislation 
with which Mr. Bright’s name will be historically 
identified. It was agitated during the year 1859, 
Mr. Bright being its leading and most inde- 
fatigable advocate. Before it was settled, how- 
ever, English statesmen passed throvgh a period 
of considerable anxiety in consequence of the 
outbreak of the American Civil war. Several 
leaders of political opinion in England hastened 
to congratulate the South as a new nation, but 
Mr. Bright energetically supported the cause of 
the North, although his own business and the 
whole of the Lancashire cotton district suffered 
severely from the scarcity of cotton which re- 
sulted from the war. This very scarcity justified 
his statesmanlike foresight, when, upwards of 
fifteen years before, he had urged India as a 
source of cotton supply upon the Government. 
Under the lead of Mr. Bright the Lancashire 
cotton-spinners bravely endured their privations, 
and expressed their warm sympathy with the 
North in its struggle against slavery. When the 
war closed, Mr, Bright was almost the only 
English politician of the first rank who saw his 
hopes and predictions realised ; and he rejoiced 
greatly at the overthrow of that system in the 
United States which had called forth his strongest 
opposition. Cobden’s death, in April, 1865, 
caused Mr. Bright poignant anguish, and he was 
unable to add more than a few sentences to the 
tributes paid to that distinguished man by Lord 
Palmerston and Mr, Disraeli in the House of 
Commons; but his words, though few, were elo- 
quent with emotion. The agitation for Reform 
was renewed at the close of 1865; meetings were 
held in London and all the chief centres of popu- 
lation, and Mr. Bright was unresting in his labours 
for the enfranchisement of the working-classes. 
Jn the Session of 1866, Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced his Reform Bill, but it was defeated, owing 
to the defection of a number of Liberals, whom 
Mr. Bright happily stigmatised as Adullamites, 
from their having formed a. ‘‘cave” under the 

leadership of Mr. Horsman and Mr. Lowe. Ministers resigned 
on the loss of their measure, and Mr. Bright now appeared at 
Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, and other towns, demanding a new 
Reform Bill. He also visited Ireland, and was entertained at a 
banquet in the capital. In the Session of 1867 Mr. Disraeli brought 
forward the Conservative Reform scheme. Great alterations were 
effected in it, owing to the action of the Liberal leaders, and, as 
it ultimately passed, it embodied many of the principles for which 
Mr. Bright had long contended, including household suffrage in 
the boroughs. It was chiefly due to his instigation that the whole 
basis of the electoral representation was largely extended, 

With Parliamentary Reform out of the way, Irish questions 
again came to the front. Mr. Bright complained that there had 
been no statesmanship shown in dealing with Ireland. In 1866, he 
formulated a plan for a farmer-proprietary in Ireland, and declared 
religious equality to be a necessity. Mr. Gladstone came into power 
in 1868, and offered Mr. Bright the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade, which, after considerable hesitation, he accepted. He had 
always been described by his opponents as a statesman of very 
extreme views, but the alarm which he had caused to a great 
extent now subsided, when it was realised that he was progressive 
without being revolutionary, and statesmantike without being 
destructive. He gave powerful support by his fervid eloquence 
to the Irish Church Disestablishment measure. Mr. Bright’s 
speech was the finest oratorical effort in the course of the debate on 
the Second Reading. Remarkable all through for its great 
power and earnestness,. it wonderfully moved the House. Re-: 
ferring to Lord Stanley’s emphatic declaration at a political banquet 
at Bristol that “Ireland was the question of the hour,” he said he 


was not sure that since Belshazzar’s Feast there had been any 
announcement more startling, more solemn, or more calculated to 
disturb the merriment of a great and joyous gathering. Lord 
Mayo, too, had admitted that there was an Ecclesiastical grievance 
in Ireland. Answering Mr. Disraeli’s contention that the Establish- 
ment was a protector of freedom of religion and toleration, Mr. 
Bright excited the House to cheers and laughter by remarking that 
Mr. Disraeli seemed to read a different history from anybody else, or 
that he made his own history, and, like Voltaire, made it better 
without facts than with them. Regarded in every light, the 
Establishment had failed completely. It had made Treland not 
only the most Catholic, but the must Roman of countries, and it 
had made Catholicism not only a religion, but a patriotism, for 
which multitudes of Irishmen were ready to die ; and as to binding 
England and Ireland together, it had done that as soldiers and 
police had done it, and no more. The Bill, Mr. Bright 
urged, was put forward by the Government as the means 
of creating a real and solid Union, an. of removing Irish 
discontent, not only in Ireland, but across the Atlantic. Already 
the Irish in Australia and America were watching the proceedings of 
Parliament with intense interest; and though emigration would 
continue, the Irish would leave us no longer as enemies. By way of 
encouragement to the disestablished Irish Church, Mr, Bright 
referred to what had been accomplished since 1843 by the Free 
Church of Scotland, which had gone forth without anything, and 
had yet built goc churches, 650 manses, 500 schools, 3 theological 
colleges, and 2 training inslitutions. Mr. Bright closed with a 
peroration which has never been surpassed in the House of Commons, 
either for its simple grandeur or for the effect which it produced 
upon the auditors. ‘* Do you think it will be a misappropriation of 
the surplus funds of this great Establishment,” he urged, ‘‘to apply 
them to some objects such as those described in the Bill? Do you 
not think that from the charitable dealing with these matters even a 
sweeter incense may arise than when these vast funds are applied to 
maintain three times the number of clergy with which they are 
connected? We can do little, it is true. We cannot relume the 
extinguished lamp of reason. We cannot make the deaf to hear. 
We cannot make the dumb to speak. It is not given to us 
From the thick film to purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeballs pour the day ; 

“yt at least we can lessen the load of affliction, and we can make 
life more tolerable to the vast numbers who suffer. Sir, when I 
look at this great measure—and I can assure the House I have 
looked at it much more than the majority of hon. and right hon. 
members opposite, because 1 have seen it grow from line to line, 
and from clause to clause, and have watched its growth and its com- 
pletion with a great and increasing interest—I say, when I look at 
this measure I look on it as tending to a more true and solid union 
between Ireland and Great Britain. I see it giving tranquility to 
our people, greater strength to the realm, and adding new lustre and 
a new dignity to the Crown. I dare claim for this Bill the support 
of all thoughtful and good people within the bounds of the British 
Empire, and I cannot doubt that in its early and great results it will 
have the blessing of the Supreme ; for I believe it to be founded on 
those principles of justice and mercy which are the glorious attri- 
butes of His eternal reign.” 

This noble conclusion to a speech peculiarly distinguished for its 
moral fervour and earnestness drew forth warm applause from both 
sides of the House. Mr. Bright had touched the higher feelings of 
members in a way they had perhaps never been touched before, 
certainly not since his own condemnation of the Crimean War. 
The second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bill was carried by 368 
to 250 votes, and the remainder of its triumphant progress is matter 
of history. : 

Mr. Bright was unable, owing to illness, to participate in the 
debates on the Irish Land Act and the Elementary Education Act. 
After a stay of six months at his favourite watering-place, Llandudno, 
he resigned office in December, 1870, as he saw no hope of taking 
part in the work of the following Session. When he next appeared in 
the House of Commons, in April, 1872, it was seen how his fine 
countenance had been ravaged by the severe illness through which 
he had passed. 
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reconstructed his Ca: 
binet in August, 1873, and Mr. Bright 
was again prevailed upon to take office. 
He became Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and held that post until the 
Liberal defeat at the General Election of 
February, 1874, when the Gladstone 
Administration resigned. Mr. Bright 
strongly condemned the Eastern policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield during the Euro- 
pean crisis of 1876-78. A heavy domestic 
calamity befell him in May, 1878, when 
Mrs. Bright died suddenly from apo- 
plexy. The Queen sent a telegram from 
Windsor, expressing her deep sympathy 
with the bereaved husband, and similar 
l| messages poured in upon him from all 
| parts of the country. In July, 1879, 

Mr. Bright declined an invitation from 
President Hayes to visit the United 
States, though, could he have accepted 
N it, he would have received such a wel- 
come as has rarely been accorded to any 
7 statesman by any people. Lord Bea- 
consfield announced the dissolution of 
Parliament in March, 1880, in conse- 
quence chiefly of the repeated attacks 
upon his Imperial policy. The verdict 
of the electors went decisively against 
him, and upon his resignation Mr. Gladstone again became Premier. 
Mr. Bright returned to his old office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. In the Session of 1881 he spoke in favour of the 
Ministerial Land Bill for Ireland. The object of this important 
measure, which passed into law on the 23rd of August, was to give 
adequate security of possession to the Irish tenantry, at rents not 
excessive or unreasonable, and to give them also, by the free right 
of assignment or sale of their holdings, the value of improvements 
made by them, which had hitherto in too many cases been absorbed 


Mr. Gladstone 


_ by.the owners of the soil. 


All Rochdale was jubilant on the 16th of November, 1881, when 
Mr. Bright’s seventieth birthday was celebrated with great enthu- 
siasm. Addresses were presented to the right hon. gentleman from 
various towns and public bodies, but none moved him more deeply 
than that which he received from the workpeople of Messrs. Bright 
and Sons, and which formed.a pleasing retutation of the malicious 
slanders of Mr. Bright’s political opponents as to his relations with 
the employés of the firm. Replying to the address of his workmen, 
Mr. Bright took a retrospective glance at the ‘history of the people, 
and said in conclusion: ‘‘It is more than seventy years since my 
father established his business here, and I trust it may continue for 
another period as long, and with as great harmony and tranquillity 
as we have witnessed during the past 
period. I beg to thank you most kindly 
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the measures taken at Alexandria were strictly me 


defence, and _for the benefit of Egypt herself, ie of self. 
however, considered that the action of Ministers as : Bright 


ay 
Manifest 
> and he 
OmMons, 


violation both of International law and of 1 

resigned office. In justifying this step in rhe ieee 
Mr. Brizht delivered a speech which is now charged na 
personal interest, both as regards himself and Mr, Ghee With greot 
has been said,” he remarked, ‘‘why have I not ete “Tt 
Government? Why have I postponed it to this there the 
answer that by saying that my profound regard for m a 1 Time; 
friend at the head of the Government, and my regard i hon, 
who now sit with him, have induced me to remain with i those 
the very last moment, when I found it no longer possible ~ ae 
my office in the Cabinet, ‘The fact is, that there was a aan 
ment to a large extent founded on principle; and naw I Isagree- 
that if I had remained in office it must have been under ie 
cumstances—either that 1 must have submitted silenti tl 
measures which I myself altogether condemned, eT ae ted 
remained in office in constant conflict with my colleagves al 
fore, it was better for them, and better for me, that I should a. 
asked my right hon. friend to permit me to retire, and is ie be 
resignation in the hands of the Queen. I think that in the mae 
case there has been a manifest violation both of international lew 
and of the moral law, andthere‘ore it is impossible for me to give ue 
support toit. I cannot repudiate what I have preached and taugh 
during the period of a rather long political life. I cannot tung : 
back upon myself, and deny all that I have taught to inany tha 
sands of others during the forty years that I have been permitted ok 
public meetings, and in this House, toaddress my countrymen. Onl! y 
one word more. I asked my calm judgment and my eoracien 
what was the part I ought to take. They pointed it out to me, as [ 
think, with an unerring finger, and I am endeavouring to follow ihe? 
The Prime Minister viewed the retirement of his friend and 
colleague with deep regret, stating that, while he agreed with Mr 
Bright on the question of the moral law, he only ditfered from him 
in this particular application of it. 

The.Suez Canal question naturally interested Mr. Bright deeply, 
and the great industrial capital of the Midlands which, as one of 
its members, he represented. Dealing with it in June, 1883, at the 
Birmingham Commemoration, he traced the history of the famous 
Lesseps Canal, as well as the revolution it had effected in British 
commerce, and in the ideas of British merchants. When originally 
proposed, he remarked, not a single Chamber of Commerce through- 
out the country offered to subscribe a five-pound note to the project, 
and it was by the strenuous and unassisted energies of the French 
that it had been constructed. ‘If there is to be a new Canal,” he 
urged, ** we must do one of two things. We must either act with 
France or against France. I should not say against ; but with the 
policy of last year in Egypt, the English policy, a3 was inevitable, 
created great irritation in the neighbouring country; and if, alter 
the course they have taken in regard to this Canal—their enterprise, 
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which I shall put with others of a like 
character ; but I can tell you truly, that 
there is no Address from any part of i 
the country, or from whatever people, : 
that I shall value more than that which ji tM, 
has been presented to me by you, my : 
friends and neighbours, on this pleasant — bs 
and interesting occasion.” In answer to \ : | |! 
an Address from Birmingham, Mr. | mat 
Bright thus referred to his political la- : 
bours: ‘*I doubt whether they can be 
sustained very much longer after that i 
time which King David spoke of as a 
sort of términation, if not of a man’s 
life, st least of his labours. However, 
whether the time be long or short, 
whether it ends at the close of this Par- une 
liament or goes into another, of this you so 
may be quite sure—that as long as I 
have memory to trace back what has 
taken place, as long as I have intelli- ae 
gence to judge the past and the present, 
my grateful feeling towards the con- 
stituency of Birmingham will never be 
lessened. It can hardly be increased ; 
and I hope to return by constant fidelity 
the trust and confidence yon have so long 
Hea in one 4 anchester also remem- 
ered its old and honoured representative. A town’ ing 
the inhabitants of Rochdale fea held in the evening, sign A 
to an elaborately-prepared address, Mr. Bright delivered a lengthy 
oration, in the course of which he reviewed his own career, as ‘well 
as that of popular progress in England since the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. Not long afterwards we find him supporting from his 
place in the House of Commons iurther Government legislation for 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone brought forward his Arrears Bill, dealing 
with the question of rent on the principle of compulsion and gift. 
The operations of the measure were’ limited to holdings under 30/. 
a year (Griffith s valuation), and only to such tenants as could show 
that their rent between November, 1880, and November, 1881, had 
been paid. The benefits of the Bill were to be alike open to land- 
lord and tenant, the principle of compulsory purchase or sale being 
thus made equitable. To carry out the scheme about two millions 
might be required, of which the surplus of the Irish Church fund 
would furnish three-fourths, If a further grant were required from 
Parliament, it would not exceed half a million. Mr. Bright spoke 
strongly for the Arrears Bill on the motion to go into Committee. 
He denied that it was a sop to discon- 
tent and agitation. While admitting 


and most heartily for this Address, d 
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that there would be some difficulty in 
finding out who could pay their arrears 
and who could not, he stated that the 
Court would take every reasonable pre- 
caution to ascertain the real state of 
every applicant’s affairs, and thus guard 
against injustice to the State, while effec- 
tually helping the tenant. He advised 
the Opposition to find some more suit- 
able mode of exercising their powers 
than by endeavouring to make everything 
that was done for Ireland by the Govern- 
ment appear to be wrong, especially at 
a time when Ministers were entitled to 
the support of every loyal member of 
Parliament. The Bill was discussed at 
great length in both Iouses, but it even- 
tually passed into law. 

An July, 1882, political and general 
Circles were agitated by the news that 
Mr. Bright had retired from the Govern- 
ment. Affairs in Egypt had become so- 
complicated that Ministers interfered 


by force of arms, and directed the bom- 


bardment of Alexandria. Mr, Glad- 
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stone denied that the Government were 
at war with Egypt, and stated that 
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we are to say, ‘Now, 


il] have a Canal of our 
Lesseps 


their outlay of capital, their great success, 
having got possession of this country, we Win | 
own; we will have no further connection with M. one 
Canal ;—then, I think, a strain would be put upon i S aewga 
friendship that now for so many years has existed between 0) 
countries, which would be at least highly undesirable, tad 4 
not be highly dangerous.” Referring to the Foreign ie ‘Acavour 
Granville, Mr. Bright added, ‘I am quite sure he will ene ; 


es : ich is judicious, 
by all the meansin his power, to support that only buen Ate ne 


and friendly, and considerate to France, and will not to dictate 
shipowners and speculators and men of great ape a8 * egos 
what shall be the course of the Government in the matter. ich oa 


tiations were subsequentl; entered into between the Eng 
to the Liberal 


French Governments on the subject of the Canal. 

Mr. Bright continued to give a general support ( it, as was 
Government, and on some questions was 1n me ae ‘held at 
proved by his speech at_the great Reform Con ted hy upwards 
Leeds in October, 1883. The Conference wa’ attend . ene 
of 2,500 delegates, representing five hundred Liberal ¢ 
in all parts of the Kingdom, and was presided 


Morley. Resolutions were passed in favour 0 “ 
household suffrage to the counties, the mee Far snthough 
oaths, the provision of a better system i ar took no active put 


Mr. Bright was a delegate to the Conference, hich 
in its deliberations ; but at a public meeting, ne the opporvun 
he cordially endorsed the resolutions, and seize Fes, and the 


he presided . 


expressing his views on the subject of minority mem aamrded 
nes of tie House of Lords. Minority representation 1° Ag great 
as a trick invented by the House of Lords for ne “having 0 
towns of their legitimate power, their twelve ates cons! ituencics 
more weight than fourteen returned by paneer as vould deprive 
In reforming the House of Lords, Mr. Bright in i wicd been sent 
that body of the right to reject any Bill which ae ower of com 
up to it by the Commons, thus greatly curtailing Tee of Lords 
promise, which, under the existing system, t ee Bills in which 
exercised with but slight scruple when dealing ee pad a SttOnS 
the Liberal majority of the House o pl can “wr, Bright 
interest. Speaking at Keighley two months servative if nis 0 

replied to the charge that he was ‘‘ becoming Cons! : not based 0M 
age.” He held that ‘‘the English consti oes andl that the 
and never aimed at, the principle of eran aay “evolutionist 
desire of every reformer, who oe le the existing basis i He 


far as possil 2 ations 
Constitution, and not to substitute some ee iecasniaet o 
reiterated his conviction with regard, e a a F English nd 
minorities, that the system then in partia Rae a iment a 

unjust. On this point he was at issue with so 


of the Liberal party. 
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THE LATE RIGHT HON. 


DRAWN FROM LIFE 


Bright several times warmly defended 


During the year 1884 Mr. t r 
the pew Haire Bill, and, with something of his old vigour, 
delivered a severe philippic against the House of Lords at Birming- 


m on the 4th of August. Nevertheless, in addressing his con- 
ae on the zoth of January, 1885, Mr. Bright showed that 
there were several points upon which he was not in accord with the 
new and advanced school of Radicals. Conspicuous amongst these 
was the Disestablishment of the English Church, a question 
which he did not believe would be ripe in the next Parlia- 
He ridiculed and” condemned the “war scare,” and 
hisers in England, and declared against Imperial Fede- 
‘childish and absurd,” while he regarded an ever- 

ing Empire as ‘‘a delusion and a snare.” At a banquet 
San i Lord Spencer, Mr. Bright spoke of the ex-Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Ireiand as one of the most noble and most honoured 
statesmen of the day, and denounced the Irish Nationalist members 
as disloyal to the Crown, and directly hostile to Great Britain. 
Four days later (July 28th, 1885) Mr. Callan brought Mr. Bright’s 
speech before the House of Commons as a breach of privilege ; but, 
the motion was rejected by the overwhelming 


ment. 
its sympat 
ration as 


after a warm debate, 


majority of 154 to 23 votes. ; ‘ 
The year 1886 witnessed the separation of Mr. Bright from the 


great Liberal leader whose policy he had admired and supported 
for a quarter of acentury. This difference of opinion must have 
been equally painful both to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. The 
Prime Minister having brought forward a scheme of Home Rule for 
Ireland, a number of Liberal Dissentients, including Mr. Bright, 
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aaa and even rayne views, now became a favourite in 
circles where his name had formerly been received with eoinninee 
As an example of the strange revolution effected in Tory cae a 
Oxford University conférred upon him the degree of D.C.1.5 


honour never offered to him when he was at the zenith of his fame 


as an orator anda statesman. At Birmingham, on July rst, see 
Mr. Bright strongly condemned both the Home Rule scheme 0! : i 
Gladstone and the Land Purchase scheme. This speech calle 

forth a letter from Mr. Gladstone, who denied having successfully 
concealed his thoughts on the Irish Question in the previous 
November, seeing that he had expressly stated that if the Trish 
elections went as was expected, the magnitude of the question 
would throw all others into the shade. Mr. Gladstone also pointed 
out that the position in Ireland had wholly changed from what it 
was in 1881, when there was a conspiracy for marching through 
rapine to the disintegration of the United Kingdom. The writer 
also denied that he had endeavoured to thrust the details of the 
Land Purchase Bill upon his colleagues and upon the House of 


en represented as a man of the 


united with the Conservatives, and the Government were defeated 
by 343 lo 313 votes. Mr. Gladstone appeated to the country, but 
the Conservatives and Liberal Union‘st forces being greatly in 
the matority, he resigned office, and Lord Salisbury became 
Premier. 

While the electoral fever was at its height, Mr. Bright addressed 
his constitucnts of the Central Division of Birmingham. He declined 
to pledge himself to the principle of the Home Rule Bill, on the 
ground that it might be innocent or most dangerous, according as it 
should be explained or insisted on, in future bills. ‘*I cannot give 
any such pledge,” he exclaimed, with emphasis, ‘I firnily dis- 
approve of the existence of two legislative assemblies in the United 
Kingdom, believing that no Irish Parliament can be as powerful and 
as just in Ireland as the united Parliament sitting in Westminster. 
My six years’ experience of the Irish party, of their language in the 
House of Commons, and of their deeds in Ireland, make it impossi- 
ble for me to consent to hand over to them the property and the 
rights of four millions of the Queen’s subjects, our countrymen in 
Ireland. At least two millions of them are as loyal as the popula- 
tion of your town, and I will be no party toa measure which will 
thrust them from the gencrosity and justice of the United and 
Imperial Parliament.” Mr, Bright further wrotea letter in support 
of the candidature of Mr. W. S. Caine, a prominent Radical 
Unionist, for Barrow. This letter was widely quoted and com- 
mented upon, as the opinion of its distinguished writer on the great 
question of the day. “It is not pleasant,” he remarked, ‘to see 
how unforgiving some of our heretofore Liberal friends are if their 
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expresses an opinion adverse to the payment of membe 
ment, on the ground that he does not wish to make Daitiong 

life a trade ; and on numberless occasions he writes letters a “ 
to political and other correspondents. To the last Mr. Dyj abe Vice 
a consistent advocate of peace amongst the nations, He y Was 
mended the Peace Conference of Chicago to declare for the — 
tion of a permanent Arbitration Treaty between England ‘Aa op 
United States. In a letter read at a meeting of eines ihe 
Englishmen and Americans held not long ago at the cae 
Exhibition Buildings, and presided over by the Marquis te on 
Mr. Bright warmly advocated a Treaty between England and Hi 
United States. He considered that if a permanent Treaty could - 
concluded, it would prove a great step towards that general “ 
armament amongst the nations which he long, and ardently, s+ 
to see. 

Respected in his political relations, in private Mr. Bright was on 
of the most genial and attractive of men, as all those who tise 
him intimately can testify. He was as carnest in his pleasures e 
he was in his work. He was passionately fond of the country, and 
especially of the grand scenery with which the Scotch Highlands 
abound. As is well known, he could throw a fly with any one, and 
wait with exemplary patience for the fish to rise. In his younger 
days he was a proficient swimmer, and, as far as indoor recreations 
were concerned, he could play a more than creditable game at 
billiards. 

His love of humanity needs no insisting upon, for it fer 
meates all his speeches ; but he had also a great affection for the 
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Commons. ‘If I ama man capable of such an intention, I wonder 
you ever took office with one so ignorant of the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and so arbitrary in his character. Though this appears to 
be your opinion of me, I do not think it is the opinion held by my 
countrymen in general. You quote not a word in support of your 
charge. It is absolutely untrue.” Myr. Bright hastened to reply 
that the Liberal leader had asked the constituencies to send hima 
Liberal majority large enough to make him independent of Mr. 
Parnell and his party, and yet he had since completely surrendered 
to Mr. Parnell. With respect to the Land Bill, he thought that its 
owner’s friends and opponents and the country had a right to know 
his intentions on so great a matter. ‘‘Though I thus differ from 
you at this time and on this question,” added Mr. Bright, ‘do not 
imagine that I can ever cease to admire your great qualities, or to 
value the great services you have rendered to your country.” It is 
consoling to the friends of both these eminent men to know that 
before the end came for Mr. Bright he had exchanged friendly 
greetings with his old and honoured leader. In his great speech at 
Bingley Hall, in November, 1888, Mr. Gladstone made a touching 
reference to Mr. Bright, and the latter sent, from his sick bed, a 
message of personal kindliness to the head of the Liberal party. 
Probablly with the exception of Mr. Gladstone, no public man 
ever received so many letters as Mr. Bright from persons asking 
advice, on all conceivable sujects. We now find him condemning 
the rigid enforcement of the Compulsory Clauses of the Vaccination 
Acts; on another occasion he is demolishing some Fair Trader by 
unanswerable facts and overwhelming arguments; on another he 
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